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ON THE COVER 


The smiling gentleman from 
Texas is Phil Davis, who has been 
selected Brother's Keeper for 
1958 (see In the News). A volun- 
teer organizer of boundless en- 
ergy, Davis is treasurer of the 
City Employees Credit Union of 
Dallas. 
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One Alaska credit union has made 200 
loans for airplanes. 


The credit unions 

in Alaska 

are all federal chartered. 
The first was 

organized in 1948. 

The need is there. 
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26 IN ALASKA 


BLASKA, the forty-ninth state, has 
+ 26 credit unions, all federal 
chartered. 

Sixteen of them are in Anchorage, 
Alaska’s largest city, where almost a 
quarter of the 200,000 population of 
the state live. 

There are three credit unions in 
Fairbanks and two in Juneau. The 
rest are scattered over 586,000 square 
miles that make up this vast frontier 
region. 

The first credit union was chartered 
in Alaska in 1948, as a result of a trip 
by Lance S. Barden, who at that time 
was with the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions (he is now with the California 
League). 

Since then, credit union officers in 
Alaska have had little contact with 
the rest of the credit union movement 
and not a great deal of contact with 
each other. Most of their information 


they pick up from the federal exam- 
iners who come in annually from San 
Franciscg. “I save up my questions 
during the year,” says one treasurer, 
“and ask the examiner when he 
comes.” There is no league. There is 
not even a chapter in Anchorage. 

It follows that the federal exam- 
iners are the only people with a clear 
picture of the Alaskan movement. 
Four from the San Francisco Bureau 
office have been in Alaska recently: 
examiners John Breck, Paul Raum 
and William Goebel, and regional rep- 
resentative Erdis W. Smith. Here are 
some of their impressions, jotted down 
for The Bridge: 

Goebel—“enthusiasm not as high 
attribute to lack of 
chapter . . . on Kodiak Island exam- 
ining NS Kodiak Federal Credit 
Union, saw salmon leaping in the 
. savings high on Kodiak, 
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Earnest, mature people lead Alaska's 
credit unions. Floyd Gilman 
one Alaskan who has visited CUNA 
Wisconsin. 
Elizabeth Von Rohr keeps credit union 
promotional ideas constantly before 
Anchorage school teachers. At Elmen- 
dorf Air Force Base, the new account 
window stays busy. Far right shows 
one of the early-day credit 
organization meetings, dating to 1948 
with formation of CAA-8 Federal 


headquarters in 


Credit Union 


loan demand slow, credit union has 
$70,000 personal loans, $200,000 in 
vestments.” 

Breck—“loans higher on average 
than in other states due to higher cost 
of living vreater number of real 


estate loans (home improvement) 


than in other states banks very 
tight in making real estate loans . 

trend by other institutions to be more 
liberal in this respect . . . delinquen- 
when an Alaskan 


credit union establishes a definite de 


cles higher 


linquent loan collection program, de 
linquencies reduced delinquent 

llections involve more work than 
in other states . . . 1 per cent interest 


rate most common.” 
Real spirit 


Raum 


tainly have credit union spirit 


“people very capable, cer- 


people believe many large companies 
considering operations in new state 
. high lending rates, loan sharks 


predict a bright future for credit 


unions met new officials who with 
training could become potentional 
leaders loan sharks and money 


lenders operate freely, in cigar stores, 
pool halls 


paying as high as 


service men report 
8 percent... un- 
usual cype loan made on equipment of 
members who have small businesses 
besides regular job . . . military per- 
sonnel loans bring families to Alaska 
cosigner loans used exclusively 

for security in many smaller credit 
unions . available money for loans 
major problem . . 


. some credit unions 
had as many as twenty applications 
waiting.” 

Smith—“differences compared to 
other states stem from comparative 
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isolation, smaller size, smaller num- 
bers and nature of economy . . . some 
problems unique because predomin- 
inance of military and civilian per- 
sonnel serving limited tours, usually 
about two years more pride in 
people putting 
. this change just beginning. 


community, down 
roots .. 
will influence future credit union de- 
velopment statehood should ac- 
celerate more stable economy, in- 
crease number potential credit union 
groups . . . credit unions at military 
bases doing important rescue job in 
consolidating loans 


exhorbitant 


examples of 
interest rates are as 
shocking as I have ever heard about 

. we will station an examiner per- 
manently in Alaska as soon as eco- 
nomically feasible.” 

Wages are high in Alaska, but 
prices are higher. As examples, con- 
sider a loaf of bread at thirty-nine 
cents, a gallon of gasoline at forty-one 
cents, a suit cleaned and pressed at 
$2.50, popular U. S. magazines at five 
cents above published prices, Seattle 
Sunday newspapers at fifty cents. 
Home-ownership is a costly project, 
too. One building magazine estimates 
that an Alaskan house costs $25 per 
square foot, compared to $15 for a 
similar house in northern states. Two- 
bedroom frame houses sell at $17,000 
to $20,000. 

To offset these prices, government 
civilian employees are granted a 25 
percent cost-of-living bonus on top of 
their civil service base pay. Military 
personnel stationed in Alaska are paid 
at the foreign-service rate. Rumors 
that these advantages would be wiped 
out were used by those who cam- 


paigned unsuccessfully against state- 
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hood. Private employers, of course, 
are forced to set their wages on the 
same scale as the government. 

The statehood vote for a short 
period looked as if it might be close, 
although citizens of the territory had 
voted back in 1946 to enter the union. 
Each session thereafter, Congress 
flirted with the idea, but not until 
spring 1958 did it vote approval. The 
natural assumption was that Alaskans 
would be delighted. But opposition 
was strong when The Bridge reporter 
visited Alaska in early August. 
Rumors of high state government 
costs, loss of extra pay and increased 
taxes, as well as discontent with pol 
iticians available for state office, were 
among the objections raised. For a 
moment, it looked like a close thing. 
The vote on August 26 
favor of statehood 
observers. 


5-to-l in 
surprised most 


Government groups lead 


Twelve of Alaska’s 26 credit unions 
serve employees of the federal govern- 
ment. Three more serve other govern- 
ment employee groups. The rest are 
divided: four airlines, two in retail- 
ing, one labor union, one Catholic 
parish, one manufacturing, one sani- 
tarium, one school system and one 
community. 

Alaskan credit unions fall into a 
familiar pattern: some have money 
which they can’t lend out and others 
are crying for money to lend. There is 
some inter-lending between credit 
unions, particularly in and around 
Anchorage, but no central credit 
union. 

The nearest thing to a central 
credit union is CAA-8 Federal Credit 
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Anchorage, which got its 
bylaws amended to include member- 
ship for officers and directors of all 
other Alaskan credit unions. Directors 
of CAA-8 are allowed to join the 
Alaska Railroad Federal Credit 
Union, also in Anchorage. 

Leading these and other Alaskan 
credit unions are conscientious, cap- 
able people who have little trouble 
keeping a service motive before them 
because they see credit unions equal- 
izing the opportunity between Alas- 
ka’s few wealthy people and _ its 
200,000 people of modest means. 

Floyd L. Gilman, treasurer of 
USARAL (U.S. Army Alaska) Fed- 
eral Credit Union near Anchorage, is 
Alaskan who has visited 
CUNA headquarters at Filene house. 
He says, “When I was there, I talked 
to the field staff, the bonding and auto 
insurance people and CUNA Supply. 
I saw things I never knew of.” His 
credit union was organized in 1951 
by federal examiner Leon Armstrong. 


the one 


At first it was open only to civilians 
on the army base at Fort Richardson; 
later, when Gilman learned at Filene 
House that the Bureau would approve 
a membership extension to officers 
and the top three grades of enlisted 
men, his credit union expanded its 
charter. Now it has 2100 members, 
served by an office force of four 
women working six hours a day five 
days a week. 

“Loan delinquency” is the thing 
that sets Alaskan credit unions apart 
from others, the examiners say. Mem- 
bership turnover is appalling, mean 
ing that people borrow money, then 
move. In some trades, work in Alaska 
is available only between May and 
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September. Compounding this fact is 
the added fact that the federal gov- 
ernment shuffles its civilian and mili- 
tary personnel into and out of Alaska 
like jumping beans. This turnover, of 
course, also hits credit unions at the 
volunteer leader level. Entire com- 
mittees can change complete member- 
ship in a year. 


$21 million loaned 


Neither delinquencies nor charge- 
offs look particularly bad considering 
that Alaskan credit unions have loan- 
ed $21 million in ten years and have 
built up assets nearing $6 million. 

Alaskan credit unions have picked 
up many members from persons who 
had been members of civilian or milli- 
“outside.” At least 
one credit union has hired a manager 
from another state. 

Several credit unions have set up 
fulltime offices. Credit union salaries. 
following the inflated economy of all 
Alaska, are higher than in other 
states. For example, one credit union 
with $330,000 assets paid $1225 in 
salaries for August alone. Another 
credit union with $800,000 assets had 
paids $11,800 in salaries from Jan. 
uary through August. 

CAA-8 (Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration region 8) Federal Credit 
Union has members all over Alaska. 
This is one of the oldest in Alaska. 
dating back to the original organiza- 
tion trip in 1948. Treasurer Peter J. 
Verdin has been in the middle of it 
since the start, and has established 
himself as one of the true leaders of 
the Alaskan movement. Father of five 
children and a keen gardening en- 
thusiast (he won twenty-two ribbons 


‘ 
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at an Anchorage garden show this 
vear) he has fused some extra energy 
into a keen affection for Alaska as a 
home and for credit unions as a serv- 
ice agency. 

Verdin’s credit union is tied as 
directly as any to Alaska’s bright 
future because air traffic, supervised 
by CAA, is a key factor in any mili- 
tary or civilian plans for development. 
Right now his credit union has nearly 
1000 members scattered in forty-three 
field stations all over Alaska, another 
600 in Anchorage. Sixty percent of 
his credit union business is done by 
mail. “What it amounts to,” Verdin 
says, “is the people in the field save 
because they don’t have any place to 
spend money, then the people in 
Anchorage borrow.” CAA-8 was the 
first Alaskan credit union to have 
machine bookkeeping and also one of 
the first to establish a full-time office, 
which is now staffed by three women. 
including a loan interviewer, and by 
Verdin part-time. 


Low Interest Rate 


With life savings and loan protec- 
tion insurance from CUNA Mutual, 
CAA-8 was able to hold its interest 
rate for years at 4% of 1 percent pet 
month. The rate went up to 34 of 1] 
percent when fulltime staff became 
necessary. Verdin’s credit union was 
one which took a lead in organizing 
First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation in Anchorage, in which it 
now has $1500 in shares. 

This also is a credit union which 
has developed a workable advertising 
scheme. For one, it published its own 
handbook in 1957 detailing, in pocket 
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Alaska's magnificent, lush Matanuska 
Valley boasts large dairy herds, some 
of the world's largest vegetables and 
a cracking good community credit 
union, the only one in Alaska. Another 
top Alaskan credit union is CAA-8 in 
Anchorage, serving Civil Aeronautic 
Administration employees. And typi 
cal of the way credit unions have 
entered Alaska's air-conscious living 
is the credit union serving Pacific 


Northern Airlines. 


sz and twenty-seven pages, every 
yperation of the credit union, includ 


ing printed examples of membership 


application forms, loan application 
papers, dividend calculations and 
estate (savings) loans. Working as a 


companion piece to this handbook is 
a monthly “Thrifty Digest” newslet- 
ter. illustrated attractively and con- 
taining pertinent hints on how mem- 
bers can make full use of their credit 
union. This bulletin is included in 
official CAA mail at no cost to the 


credit union 


Between 150 and 200 members of 
CAA-8 own their own planes, many 
financed through the credit union 
with loans running between $2500 
and $4000. Verdin says, “We think 
these are good loans. Planes won't de- 
preciate much. On a new plane we ask 
for one-fourth cash; on used planes 
we get one-third down. We take a 
chattel on the plane and require the 
owner to carry 100 percent all-risk 
cround and air insurance. Planes up 
here have to be registered with the 
CAA, and the girl who handles that 
registration is a member of our credit 


committee 


Wants more supervision 


Verdin is highly spoken of by the 
federal 
favor. but he has one reservation. He 
thinks the Bureau should give Alaskan 
credit 


examiners. He returns the 


unions greater supervision. 
His argument is that the credit unions 
pay annual supervision fees but get 
no supervision except an annual 
which they pay 
He also objects to the 


fact that two examiners will spend 


examination, for 
another fee. 


three or four months in Alaska exam- 
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ining credit unions. “When they ve 
been on the road that long. somebody 
Verdin 


on the end has to suffer,” 
argues 

Another man held in high esteem 
by the examiners is A. L. Johnston, 
treasurer of Alaska Railroad Federal 
Credit Anchorage. His 
credit union, with $424,000 assets, is 


Union in 


one with a cash surplus. At August 
$1. it had $67,500 loaned to other 
credit unions. This is possible because 
Johnston, better than anyone else, cir- 
culates among the Anchorage credit 
unions and has pretty good informa- 
tion on the programs and problems of 
eat h. He helped get the one Alaskan 
parish credit union organized at Holy 
Family church in Anchorage. A bach- 
elor and prematurely gray in his mid- 
thirties, he was the contact suggested 
by the Bureau’s Smith when The 
Bridge reporter first sought a lead to 
Alaska. Smith said of Johnston, “He 
is well credit union 
philosophy and procedures and has 
done a great deal to foster credit 
union development in Anchorage.” 


informed on 


credit union rates a 
monthly column in the Alaska Rail- 
office. 
staffed by two women, is maintained 
in the railroad’s 


Johnston’s 
road's employee paper. An 


“satellite” building 
one block from the terminal and office 
building. This railroad, administered 
by the Department of Interior, is the 
only railroad owned by the U. S. 
government. 


Treasurer of Alaska’s only com- 
munity credit union is H. Dexter 
Bacon of Palmer, about forty-five 
miles from Anchorage. He laces mag- 
azine writers 


come to Alask 


d businessmen who 
“and get a Thermo- 








pane view from inside a hotel in 
Anchorage, Fairbanks or Juneau,” 
and he staunchly defends the weather 
in Alaska’s agricultural belt, the Mat- 
anuska Valley. He claims that the 
weather is not as severe as that of his 
native Rochester, Minnesota. 
Bacon’s parents-in-law were among 
the farming moved 
from the drought-stricken midwestern 
states to Alaska in 1935. Cooperatives 
have become a basic way of life for 
these people, and the Matanuska Val- 
ley Federal Credit Union was among 
the first chartered in Alaska in 1948. 
The U.S. military is the best customer 
flor the products, potatoes, 
smaller vegetables and wheat grown 


yioneers who 
I 


dairy 


in the lush valley, where the season is 
short but the nights during the season 
are long, giving an uncommon grow- 
ing season which produces cabbages 
the size of pumpkins. 


Open any time 


At Palmer, the credit union office 
upstairs over a co-op cafe is officially 
open from 4 to 7 p.m. Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, but, Bacon says, 
“we're open any time anybody needs 
something.” The credit committee 
meets every Wednesday, making loans 
for crops, farm machinery and med- 
ical bills. The 440 active members 
have credit union assets of about 


$140,000. 


Though Bacon lives only an hour 
from Anchorage and is willing to 
drive in for credit union meetings, the 
only two credit union people he knows 
there are Pete Verdin and Lee Johns- 
ton. He thinks his credit union needs 
to get in touch with other community 
credit unions to “see how they spread 
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the gospel.” Through August this year 


the credit union had spent $173 for 
education, including advertisements 
in the valley cooperative newspaper. 
Their best advertising, though, has 
been “satisfied members telling their 
neighbors and friends.” 

The Matanuska valley is homestead 
country, but Bacon says the credit 
union can be of little help to home- 
steaders “because it costs $100 to 
clear an acre and three years isn’t 
enough time to pay back a suitable 
loan.” Bacon says twenty or thirty 
years is better, and “actually you need 
to skip the first couple of years with- 
out payments.” 

Bacon’s big project this fall was a 
moose hunt “every minute that I can 
spare and some that I cannot. It is 
important to me to make contact with 
one, as my family is a heavy meat- 
eating one.” Referring to life on his 
Alaska homestead, Bacon said, “I 
think our children and grandchildren 
will benefit from our life here, but it’s 
rough on us.” 


One Alaskan credit union which 
shows little evidence of the state’s 
frontier atmosphere is Anchorage 
Teachers Federal Credit Union. The 
treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Von Rohr. 
and her husband had just returned 
from vacation outside when she was 
interviewed by The Bridge. On her 
living room floor was a white bearskin 
rug, the kind that Alaskans just go out 
and kill. 

Anchorage teachers learned about 
a credit union in 1952 from a Bureau 
examiner. Mrs. Von Rohr, then presi- 
dent of the teachers’ association, had 
never heard of one but it sounded like 
a good idea so she called a meeting 
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attended by five persons. She says, “I 
had taught school in Philadelphia 
where teachers’ credit 
union, but I had never heard of it.” 


there is a 


The voung Anchorage teachers’ 
credit union appointed one repre- 
sentative in each building to promote 
the credit union. This use of building 
representatives is still being done, 
aimed this year primarily at savings 
falling 
slightly in spite of payroll deduction. 
Now at $106,000 assets. the credit 


union charges *4 of 1 percent on 


because shares have been 


loans and furnishes loan protection 
insurance. It pays Mrs. Von Rohr 
$125 a month and last year paid 4 per- 
cent dividend on shares. “Half our 
loan business is to new teachers.” Mrs. 
Von Rohr told The Bridge. “In mov- 
ing here they often face utilities de- 
posits and advance rent, plus moving 
After when 
teachers are usually able to save, we 


expenses. Christmas. 


will put on another drive for savings.” 


Turnover trouble 

Anchorage City Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union recently exper- 
ienced some of the turnover that is so 
typical in Alaska. The part-time 
assistant treasurer, who kept office 
from 12-2 daily at a city office build- 
ing away from downtown, was leav- 
ing and a member of the credit com- 
mittee had resigned. Still treasurer 
James Bell was able to say that the 
credit union was going ahead with its 
plans for a handbook patterned after 
the excellent one of Verdin’s at 
CAA-8. In this case the board of di- 
rectors is working as an educational 
committee to draft the handbook. 


letter to The 


In a_ subsequent 





Bridge, Bell pointed to his August 
financial statement and said, “Please 
make special note of the extremely 
low and still decreasing delinquent 
loans. We're most proud of this.” 
Through August only eleven loans 
for $2567 were delinquent out of a 
total of 294 loans outstanding at 
$179,420. Since organization in 1948 
(one of the original credit unions 
organized by Barden) this group has 
made 2682 loans totaling $1,396,124 
and has charged off $325. 

This credit union has 
strong backing from city officials. The 
Anchorage city manager and every 
member of his family belongs to the 
credit union. Office space is furnished 
free. 

In August, Bell hadn’t formed a 


definite opinion on a state credit 


receiv ed 


union law “because I'm waiting to 
talk to my cohorts in other credit 
unions.” Bell also said he feels a 
definite need for local sessions, pre- 
sumably in a chapter, “to talk over 
mutual problems.” 


Biggest loan demand in this $200.- 
000 credit union is for cars, with 
chattels taken on the cars plus, where 
necessary, co-makers. The credit com- 
mittee meets twice a week. Passbooks 
aren't used unless a member requests 
one because the member gets a record 
from city payroll deduction. 

Alaskan credit union 
which hired a manager from outside 
is Elmendorf Air Force Base Federal 
Credit Union in Anchorage. Manager 
is Harold Davis, formerly of Nevada 
where he was a credit union treasurer 
and member of the Reno chapter. He 
says there is a good possibility of get- 
ting a chapter in Anchorage, but he 
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says chances for a league are poor be- 
Alaskan credit unions are so 
scattered. Last spring he and the 


cause 


Elmendorf treasurer, Miss Gana 
Nasby. attended a session sponsored 
by the California Credit Union 
League. Luckily, this credit union has 
several officers who had belonged to 
credit unions in other states. Miss 


Nasby had helped start one in Florida 
and had Mrs. 
Dorothy Manslyk, office manager, had 
worked for 


castle 


been its treasurer; 
a credit union in New- 
Pennsylvania; a board mem 
ber, Set. John Lawton. had belonged 


to a credit union in Alabama. 


At nearly $1 million in assets, this 
credit unior supports a fulltime office 
staff of five in a newly-refinished office 
on the base. Last April its member- 


ship was expanded from civilians, 


officers and top three grade non- 
commissioned officers to include em- 
ployees of the base post exchange plus 
all military personnel permanent on 
the base regardless of rank. “Perma- 
nent” is loosely defined, since the 
tour at Elmendorf is 


between two and three years. 


average duty 


Class E allotments 
The credit union gets Class E allot- 
(payroll deduction) for its 
military members but has no deduc- 


ments 


tion for civilian members. Still, says 
Mrs. 


ceives 


Manslyk, the credit union re- 
checks from 
Allotments are 


some entire 


civilian members. 
requested for all military members on 
their first loans. Repayments are 
scheduled so the last payment is due 
at least sixty days before the mem- 
ber’s scheduled rotation from Elmen- 


dorf. 


Manager Harold Davis has some 
solutions to the two big education 
problems in Alaska. To handle edu- 
cation in Anchorage, he is trying to 
arrange with the air force base edu- 
cation committee to get a credit union 
course started for military and civil- 
ian personnel. Teaching this course 
four or five local credit 
union leaders, who, Davis says, “I’m 
sure would work if we could get the 
right material.” 


would be 


Regarding Alaska’s distance from 
CUNA, Davis suggests first that 
CUNA station a fulltime staff mem- 
ber in the big state to work on a rotat- 
available on 
one-day call. Barring this, his next 
solution is for CUNA to develop local 
could funnel Alaskan 


ing basis and to be 


leaders Ww ho 
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credit union problems into CUNA. 

Other than federal government 
credit unions in Alaska, about the 
only other “typical” variety is the 
airline employees credit union, with 
four located in Anchorage. One of 
the oldest is Pacific Northern Air- 
lines, organized in 1949 when exami- 
ner Bill Wright was there. The big 
need that the credit union hoped to 
serve was loans for down payments 
on houses at “Government Hill,” a 
settlement of row houses high on a 
bluff offering some relief for Anchor- 
age’s 
1940s, 

At December 1957 the credit union 
had assets of $170,000 and had loaned 
close to $1 million since organization. 


housing shortage in the late 


Down payment loans were frequent, 
but so were loans for cars and there 
were four to buy private airplanes. 
Carrying a full insurance program, 
the credit union was still able to have 
a paid treasurer from the first year 
and now has a bookkeeper four hours 
a day five days a week. Annual divi- 
dends on shares have ranged between 
bt and 4% percent. 

The credit committee meets four 
or five times a week. Although Pacific 
Northern Airlines moved its main 
office from Anchorage to Seattle in 
1951 when it was awarded the rich 
Seattle-Anchorage run, the credit 
union remained in Anchorage. One- 
day mail service is guaranteed on 
credit union matters between the two 
cities, and the company teletype con- 
necting the two is available for rush 
credit union business. Former credit 
union president Roy Buckles, PNA 


station agent in Anchorage, says com- 


pany turnover has decreased since the 
credit union was organized. 

What's the future of the Alaskan 
movement? There is little or no senti- 
ment at present in favor of getting 
state credit union legislation. With 26 
credit unions, there is no immediate 
prospect of setting up a league. Even 
in Anchorage at present, where there 
are 16 credit unions, nobody seems 
quite ready to take the leadership 
in setting up a chapter, although at 
least half a dozen of the credit union 
officers in Anchorage would be per- 
fectly capable of leading an effective 
chapter program. 

The growth of the state is not 
going to be rapid. High costs, weather, 
the scarcity of labor and other factors 
do not encourage business to plunge 
into big Alaskan projects. More credit 
unions will be organized, but the po- 
tential will not grow much faster 
than the movement itself. Lance Bar- 
den organized seven credit unions in 
1948; William Wright organized five 
in 1949; and no doubt the Bureau 
staff will go on helping the Alaskan 
movement as much as possible. 

But the need is there. Credit is not 
easy to get, and rates are often high. 
Communications will undoubtedly de- 
velop. Once 70 officers met for a 
dinner with Erdis Smith. Smaller 
groups have met at other times—once 
to meet with CUNA Mutual’s Ted 
Davis during a visit in 1954, when 
he was field man for CUNA; several 
times to meet with examiners; again 
this August to talk with a Bridge 
reporter. 

It’s pioneer country in many ways, 
and it will stay so for years to come. 








Some statistics on the 26 credit unions of Alaska 

Affiliated with the Credit Union National Association 25 

Number of contracts in force with CUNA Mutual Insurance 

Society, June 30, 1958 24 

Coverage in force $5,385,950 
Total number of claims paid to that date 178 
Amounts of claims paid $59,999 
Premiums paid from 1949 to June 30, 1958 $152,102 
Dividends, same period $25,551 

CUNA Supply Cooperative sales in Alaska 
1948 $349 1953 $ioll 
1949 277 1954 1003 
1950 351 1955 1235 
195! 483 1956 2700 
1952 747 1957 2368 

Bonding coverage with CUNA Insurance Services 
Covered by 100 percent $! million maximum bond 23 
Covered by minimum no. 576 bend , 3 
Gross premium written 1/1/51 to 12/31/57 $17,125 
Earned premium 10,815 
Incurred lo: 1,294 
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in the NEWS 


With the organization of the Delaware Credit 
Union League September 18, there are now 47 
credit union leagues in the United States. Robert 
Castor is managing director of the new league, 
Robert Test is president, and David Reed repre- 
sents the league on the national board of the 
Credit Union National Association. 


The National Tax Equality Association has 
been granted a stay of a federal court order to 
disclose the names of its contributors pend- 
ing appeal. The order is part of a suit against the 
tax equality lobby charging it with violating 
antitrust laws. CUNA is a plaintiff. Half of 
NTEA’s 6500 members are bankers, an NTEA 
official told the court. 


\ research director has been appointed by 
the Credit Union National Association. He is 
Bertram Levin, an economist with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas. Besides his work for 
the Federal Reserve Bank, he has taught at the 
University of Wisconsin, Louisiana State and 
Stephen F. Austin State College. He will join the 
CUNA staff at Madison, Wisconsin, November 1. 


Directors of the Missouri Credit Union League 
have voted to establish a stabilization fund to 
protect the share accounts of members in credit 
unions that face capital-impairment problems. 
A sum of $25,000 has been appropriated to the 
fund, and 5 percent of dues will be added to it 
until $500,000 has been accumulated. 


Consumer credit of most types advanced during 
August, the Federal Reserve Board reports. In- 
creases were greatest for banks (49 percent) and 
eredit union (39 percent) but consumer 
finance companies and retailers also showed gains. 
Sales finance company totals were off. 


Savings figures for the second quarter reported 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board show 
that credit union share accounts increased 
3.2 percent during the period, compared with an 
increase of 5.8 percent during the same period, 
for 1957. Commercial banks and savings and 
loan associations showed bigger gains. Mutual 
savings banks were lower. Credit union share 
accounts are now 1.3 percent of the total savings 
reported, as compared with 1.2 percent a year 
ago. 
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Consumer eredit statisties reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of statistics show increases 
during July for Canadian sales finance companies 
and small loans licensees. Retailers’ outstandings 


were dow n. 


L. Phil Davis, Texas credit union leader and 
twice winner of the national volunteer organizers 
contest, has been chosen International 
Brothers Keeper for 1958. His award, a 
Caribbean tour for two, was made on Inter- 
national Credit Union Day. Davis, who is assist- 
ant treasurer and general manager of the City 
Employees Credit Union of Dallas, has long 
heen prominent in the Texas and national credit 
union movement. He was nominated by the Texas 
League in competition with nominees from other 
states and provinces. He was chosen by a com- 
mittee from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. H. Vance Austin, CUNA managing 
director, and a representative of the National 
Conference made the awards. 


The Caisses Populaires of Quebec, French 
credit union group founded by Alphonse Des- 
jardins, will go on television this fall with a 
series of half-hour programs on consumer eco- 
nomics, budgeting, saving and credit union bene- 
fits. Leaders of the French federation have re- 
cently expressed alarm over the trend away from 
thrift. Their TV series will run 16 weeks. 


Charles Smith, Washington representative 
of CUNA since last March, has resigned to take 
a position with the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Formerly with the National 
Council of Churches, Smith worked with Hubert 
Rhodes, director of the Washington office, through 
the 1958 session of Congress. A replacement is 
heing sought. 


CUNA Gardens, a landscape feature of CUNA 
House-Maison CUNA in Hamilton, Ontario, was 
officially turned over to CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society September 18 by Joseph Bonner, chair- 
man of the chapter committee that raised the 
money for the project. CUNA Mutual president 
Harold Moses accepted the gift. 





lhe Utah Credit Union League has set up a 
30-week seminar in which credit unions rather 
than individuals are registered. The idea is that 
each credit union should send the individuals 

ho are most concerned with the subject to be 

ken up each week. 


Joseph F. Shanosky has joined the Pennsyl- 
vania Credit Union League as a fieldman. Louis 
E. Gates, treasurer of CUNA Supply Cooperative, 
has been promoted to chief chemist of the Carolina 
Division of Champion Paper and Fiber Company. 
Melvin Widerman, former president of CUNA, 
has been elected to the board of directors of the 


Cooperative League. 


The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has 
opened a new regional office in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, under regional representative Harold 
B. Wright. It will supervise federal credit unions 
in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
and the District of Columbia. 


The biggest commercial banks in England 
have suddenly dropped their traditional antago- 
nism to consumer credit and announced that they 
will welcome installment loan applications. Banks 
in Germany are reported to be considering taking 
the same jump 


The Indiana Credit Union League is launching 
an intensive campaign for more volunteer 
organizing activity. Teams of volunteer organ- 
izers are being trained at six points in the state. 
They will work with League fieldmen. 


Several amendments to the New York State 
Credit Union Act have been signed. Among them: 
maximum share limits have been raised for 
largest credit unions, supervisory committees 
may hire assistance, superintendent of credit 
unions may require independent audits for credit 
unions over $100,000-assets level, surplus may 
be deposited in industrial banks, supervisory 
committee reports are pushed. 


The U.S. ambassador to Peru tells CUNA that 
credit unions organized in that country under 
the leadership of the World Extension Depart- 
ment look good to him, “can make a major 
contribution in helping a vast number of peo- 
ple to help themselves raise their standard of 
living.” Meanwhile, Maria Silva, Chilean credit 
union leader, reports 69 credit unions affliated 
with the federation there. 


The Topeka Credit Union Chapter in Kansa: 
took advantage of heated political activity in 
the state to invite candidates from the two major 
parties to separate dinners. Candidates handled 
their own transportation and the chapter fur- 
nished the food. League managing director James 
Hamilton gave some background on credit 
unions; then politicians were given the floor. 


A credit union man in supervisory office is 
one goal of the Missouri Credit Union League as 
it seeks a law creating a credit union department 
in the state finance division. The department 
supervisor, as outlined in the proposed law, will 
have at least three years experience as a director, 
employee or examiner of credit unions. 


Credit union benefit for churches are de- 
scribed in a new leaflet, “The Church Credit 
Union,” developed by CUNA and sold by CUNA 


Supply Cooperative. 


The Canadian consumer has new markets 
looking for his eredit business. Started by the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Canadian banks are moving 
more into personal loans, lending at 6 percent 
discounted. 


Outside help for supervisory committees is 
offered by the District of Columbia Credit Union 
League. The technical assistance program, on a 
fee basis, will help carry out committee audits 
under the committee’s direction. 


A Presidential Cabinet officer will speak at 
the 1959 CUNA meetings. To address the joint 
boards of CUNA, CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety and CUNA Supply Cooperative is Arthur 
S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. His department includes the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions. 


Language barriers will be one obstacle 
under assault in weekly meetings sponsored by 
the Illinois Credit Union League for Puerto Rican 
credit unionists. Though credit unions have 
served Puerto Ricans in Chicago for some time, 
the league and the Cardinal’s Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking felt that more specific informa- 
tion would spur their growth and service. 


A credit union serving employees of Citizens 
Fidelity Bank in Louisville, Kentucky, has full 
support of the bank president, Lee P. Miller, 
who last month was elected president of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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your annual meeting! 


There are planning possibilities 


and educational possibilities that 


have rarely been developed. 


Y now you undoubtedly have your 

plans for your annual meeting 
well under control. You have the 
meeting room rented, you have out- 
lined the program, you have arranged 
for food and entertainment, and you 
have invited your guest speaker. Your 
committees are working smoothly. 


There is not too much left to do, 
except to keep checking things and 
make sure everything is done in time 
to meet the requirements of your by- 
laws as well as the convenience of 
members, officers and guests. 


You might compare your check list 
with the one printed herewith, which 
was abstracted from CUNA Supply's 
“Workbook for Your Annual Meet- 
ing.” 

Beyond that, there are several 
points on which you might like to do 
a little more reflection before your 
annual meeting convenes: 
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® How to keep the business meet- 
ing lively 
® How to 


speaker 


handle your guest 


® How to use the meeting for a 
membership survey 

These are subjects worth a little 
extra thought. 


Making a Membership Survey 


Membership participation in the 
annual meeting tends too often to be 
a rubber stamp function. 

The members listen to the reports 
and vote to receive them. They listen 
to the nominations offered by the 
nominating committee, possibly add 
a name or. two to the list. and vote 
more or less mechanically. 

Maybe a member or two asks a 
question. Maybe a member makes a 
suggestion. The larger the meeting, 
the more embarrassed most members 


will be at the very thought of standing 
up and saying a few words. 

Some credit unions deal with this 
by breaking the meeting up for a 
while in small discussion groups, but 
sometimes this is impossible. 

There is another possibility that 
many credit unions might find not 
only interesting but useful during the 
coming year: taking ten or fifteen 
minutes of the meeting for a survey of 
the members’ needs during the com- 
ing year. The members, by answering 
questions on their plans for the year. 
would probably enjoy this participa- 
tion in the 1959 planning. 

You might introduce the subject in 
this way: 

“You have heard the officers’ re- 
ports. 

“Now we want to ask you members 
a few questions about yourselves. 

“In planning how we are going to 
run our credit union during the vear 
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It's impossible to ask, and 
answer, too many questions in 
advance when a credit union 
gets ready for annual meeting 


ahead, your board of directors would 
find it helpful to know something 
about your plans for the coming year. 
We would like to know, for example, 
whether there is likely to be more 
borrowing this year than there was 
last, and we would like to know how 
many of you are going to increase 
your savings. So we are going to ask 
you a few questions and ask you to 
answer them by raising your hands. 
(Or we are passing out some question- 
naires and we will ask you to fill them 
out now, and they will be collected.) 

“First question: how many of you 
bought cars last year? 

“Second question: how many of 
you expect to buy a car this year? 

“Next question: how many of you 
expect to buy a home this year? 

“Next: how many of you expect to 
do some major work on your homes 
this year, something that would cost 
you $100 or more?” 

This list of questions could be ex- 
panded considerably, but it would 
probably be best to keep it fairly 
short. It might be well to remember 
that people plan large expenses but 
not small ones, so there is some point 
in asking about plans to buy cars but 
not plans to buy small radio sets. 

Another point: a survey like this 
is much more useful if you have year 
by year figures for comparison pur- 
poses. In any one year, it is going to 
he difficult to use the answers, unless 
you have something to compare with, 
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But the survey should also serve 
other purposes: it should add to the 
interest of the meeting from the mem- 
bers’ point of view, it should actually 
stimulate use of the credit union’s 
loan service, and it might—if you 
used signed questionnaire forms— 
give you a selective mailing list for 
promotion purposes. 


The Guest Speaker 
Your guest speaker is an important 


person. 

You want him to do a good job, and 
you want him to enjoy himself. 

Invite him well ahead. You can 
pick a speaker for various reasons. 
You may pick your speaker from the 
credit union movement, a league of- 
ficer or staffman. You may pick a 
local political figure, or a clergyman, 
or an employer, or a labor leader, or a 
school administrator or teacher: a 
lawyer, economists, police chief, fire 
chief, somebody from the Better Bus- 
Legal Aid Society, 
Junior Bar Association. 

In any case, talk to him beforehand 
about his speech. If he doesn’t know 
much about credit unions, fill him in. 
Tell him what your credit union has 
done for its members. 

Appoint one of your board or a 
diplomatic member to be special con- 
tact man with the guest speaker. If the 


iness Bureau, 


guest speaker is coming any distance, 
he should be met at the airport, bus 
station, or wherever he comes in. If 


he is a local man, your contact man 
should offer to pick him up and de- 
liver him home again. If he wants to 
come on his own, he should be met at 
the door. He should be taken around 
and introduced to your officers and 
any members that seem appropriate. 
If he wants time to look over his notes, 
find him a quiet place where he can 
do it. 

When it comes time to introduce 
him, let the introduction be well pre- 
pared—don’t let some relaxed chair- 
man use this as a chance to ramble. 
“We are priviledged to have with us 
tonight as our guest speaker Edward 
T. Jones of the Pennsyltucky Credit 
Union League. Mr. Jones has been 
assistant managing director of the 
League for five years. Before going to 
work in the credit union movement, 
Mr. Jones was an accountant for the 
Consolidated Riboflavin Company in 
this city. He has done a great deal to 
help our credit union and we are very 
happy to have him with us tonight. 
Mr. Jones.” 

Depending on the audience and the 
speaker, this may be made more play- 
ful; but most speakers will be helped 
by giving them a straightforward dig- 
nified introduction, which will help 
wet the audience into a serious and 
receptive mood. Of course, if your 
speaker is primarily a teller of funny 
stories, then you can give him a 
humorous send-off, but this should 
also be brief. 
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YOUR ANNUAL MEETING CHECK-LIST 


Have you checked the following facilities? 


PARKING 
HEATING 
CHECK ROOM 


SEATING 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
LIGHTING 


VENTILATING 
FIRE PROTECTION 
CLEAN-UP 


After you've checked and double-checked all 
the items above, you should be all set with the 
physical arrangements for your annual meeting. 
But there are other items that need checking 
ahead of time if your meeting is to run smoothly. 


hold your attendance down; facilities to register 
members and guests; light on the speaker's stand 
so he doesn’t grope in the dark for his words; a 
definite entertainment; advance 
notice of the annual meeting sent in plenty of 
time; lots of advance publicity; invitations to the 
local press; arrangements to meet and escort the 


speaker to the meeting; arrangements to welcome 


schedule fo 


Some of these are: By-laws (be sure the presi- 
dent and parliamentarian, if there is one, have 
copies available to answer questions concerning 
credit union rules); floor plans; any meetings 
which might conflict on your meeting night and 


members and guests and to seat them in time to 
start the meeting. 


When your speaker has finished, 
he should be thanked by the chair- 
man. If he has to leave before the 
meeting is over, he should be quietly 
escorted out by the contact man, who 
should see to it that he gets his 
transportation and thank him. After 
the meeting, a letter should be written 
to him to thank him for his contribu- 
tion. If he stays through the meeting, 
then he should be accompanied, 
chatted with, introduced to as many 
people as he seems to be interested 
in meeting. If he is a politician, he 
will undoubtedly want to shake as 
many hands as possible; and you 
should see that he has a chance to. 
If he has not been fed during the 
meeting, you should offer him refresh- 
ments before he leaves. 

Sometimes—too often— an invited 
speaker at the last moment lets you 
know that he can’t make it. This hap- 
pens often enough so that there is no 
excuse for letting it surprise you. You 
should be prepared. It’s a good idea 
to check with your speaker several 
days before the meeting to make sure 
he still has it in his mind. You should 
also have an alternative speaker in 
reserve. 

Treating this substitute speaker 
diplomatically should not be difficult 
for you, although sometimes it is 
badly fouled up. Actually, this speaker 
is doing you a big favor—don’t take 
out your disappointment on him. 
Treat him better than you would have 
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treated your first choice-—he has 
treated you better. Arrange for his 
transportation, help him plan his 
speech, greet him, thank him, feed 
him—and above all when you intro- 
duce him, don’t suggest that he was 
your second choice. Tell the audience 
they’re lucky to hear from him. 
They're not interested in whom you 
invited and failed to get, so don’t talk 
about it. “We're very fortunate to- 
night to have with us as our speaker 
Howard L. Davis, one of East Mor- 
risville’s leading attorneys. Mr. Davis 
has represented several local credit 
unions from time to time, and has 
seen the problems of borroweres from 
many angles. Since the speaker origi- 
nally expected to be with us tonight 
was unable to come because of illness 
in his family, we are extremely lucky 
to have Mr. Davis with us, and wel- 
come him cordially to our credit 
union annual meeting. Mr. Davis.” 

If you have posters up announcing 
the name of the original speaker, it 
would be a thoughtful thing to do to 
paste Mr. Davis’s name over it. This 
isn’t essential, but it helps circumvent 
that let-down feeling among your 
members and helps them remember 
who it was that spoke to them. 


The Business Meeting 
There are undoubtedly many peo- 
ple who have gone to dozens of meet- 
ings of various sorts presided over by 
chairmen and following more or less 


closely Robert's rules of order. They 
have been mystified and paralyzed by 
the fear of showing their ignorance 
of proper procedures. They have sat 
through the meetings like dummies. 
There is no reason in the world 
why your credit union meeting should 
not give your members a simple intro- 
ductory lesson in the rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure. The chairman 
might give a brief explanation of the 
basic principles, then explain the 
more unusual rules as occasion pre- 
sented itself. This would add some- 
thing to the interest of the meeting 
immediately, and it would help in 
the long run to make the members 
better informed and more active. 
Most membership 
meetings are best run under some 
informal, generally understood system 
based on actual parliamentary law. 
Everyone knows, for instance, that the 
chairman has the right to recognize 
any speaker from the floor and to 
put questions to a vote. It is also gen- 
erally recognized that old business 
and unfinished business should be 
completed before new business is 


credit union 


begun. Such things are common prac- 
tice and have gone virtually unchal- 
lenged for years. 

It is impractical to try to combine 
informality with formality. When in- 
formal debate gets rugged, for exam- 
ple, on a particular motion, it is hard 
to shift quickly to some formal pro- 
cedure such as spelled out in Robert's 
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rules of order. If the credit union has 
never operated under bridling rules, 
there will be members who resent this 
and take it as an attempt to squelch 
their views 

A credit union can decree in its 
this by-laws that all membershiy 
meetings will be conducted according 
to Robert’s Rules of Order. This is a 
lofty goal, but one hard to reach. It 
took General Henry Martyn Robert, 
a U. S. military man, three-hundred 
pages to boil down basic concepts of 
English parliamentary law. And it 
takes lot of study 


practice to qualify any credit union 


and frequent 
member as a competent parliamen- 
tarian 

Parliamentary law has positive and 
negative uses. With it a member can 
speed through measures which he is 
interested in, or he can delay or com 
pletely stop something to which he is 
ypposed. Parliamentary law, whether 
used strictly or informally. can guar- 
antee to every credit union meeting 
two things 

Ll. The 
must rule 

2. The 


must he 


majority, however slim 


minority. however small. 


heard 

Then there’s one bonus guarantec 
which is nice to shoot for but which 
is hard to hit every time: The meet- 
ing should consider only one item of 
business at a time. 


Thomas Jefferson was a 


major 
molder of current parliamentary law. 
Using the rules of the British House 
of Commons as a guide, he drew up a 
manual of rules for the United States 
Senate. These 
changes, are also generally followed 
in the House of Representatives. 
General Robert based his book of 
1876 on rules of these three bodies. 
His book, revised in 1915, is the usu- 
ally accepted authority on parliamen- 
tary law. Other good ones are J. J. 
Auer’s “Essentials of Parliamentary 
Procedure’ ‘and J. Q. Tilson’s “Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Procedure.” 
When credit unions elect officers, 
directors and 


rules, with some 


committeemen, they 
are following one phase of parliamen- 
tary law. Each committee, with its 
chairman and members, implies use 
of a limited amount of parliamentary 
law. 

Obviously no three-man credit com- 
mittee, meeting daily or weekly, will 
sit down with a chairman at its head 
and call the meeting to order and 
follow a rigid agenda. Nor will a 
board of directors, in its monthly 
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meetings, find it necessary to address 
the president as “Mr. Chairman” or 
appeal to “the Chair.” 

Strict parliamentary procedure in- 
sists on formality regarding names. A 
member addresses the chairman as 
“Mr. Chairman” and the chaiman 
responds “Mr. Smith.” In a member- 
ship organization like a credit union, 
where most members and all officers 
and committeemen are on a first-name 
basis, this is maybe not only imprac- 
tical but even ill-advised. 


It's a chance to help the mem- 
bers—and officers—learn their 
parliamentary procedure. 


Other formalities of parliamentary 
procedure offer protection, 
however. The idea of using at least a 
rough board 
meetings insures that minutes of pre- 


useful 


agenda for monthly 
vious meetings will be reviewed and 
approved and that, where possible, 
directors will receive advance copies 
of the agenda with explanations of 
anticipated new business. Following 
similar agendas month after month 
also assures a continuity of board 
action and makes later reference to 
board action simpler and more accu- 
rate. 

Committees in charge of planning 
annual meetings should be responsible 
for deciding how formal the meeting 
will be. This committee also should 
decide whether a parliamentarian will 
be needed, either from within the 
credit union or hired from outside. 

Tempers of annual meetings are 


usually discernable in advance. If the 
declaration of dividend is likely to 
raise heated debate or if election of 
officers is expected to be inflamma- 
tory, agreement to strict parliamen- 
tary law and use of a parliamentarian 
may be necessary. At any rate, this 
should be decided in advance. 

Some credit union annual meetings, 
and even some monthly board meet- 
ings, are run under strict parliamen- 
tary laws. These credit unions do not 
necessarily produce the leaders of the 
movement, but they do produce mem- 
bers able to abide by formal rules 
and to participate actively at the state 
and national levels, where parliamen- 
tary procedure is mandatory. So, on 
the local level, a certain amount of 
parliamentary law becomes a training 
source for the movement. 

Where formal procedure is attempt- 
ed, there are some rules which make 
for better meetings. These are some: 


The Chairman 


@ Must not join in debate except 
to clarify or speed up debate. 

@ Should encourage in impersonal 
attitude toward the Chair so that 
members recognize his action not as 
a personal matter but as an official 
responsibility. 

@ Should recognize, when more 
than one member seeks the floor, any 
member who has not spoken previ- 
ously. 

@ Should recognize those members 
known to have views opposite those 
already expressed. 

@ Remind the meeting, when dis- 
cussion goes afield, of the question 
which must be decided first. 

®@ Refrain from asking that com- 
mittee reports be accepted. Reports 
are accepted by being heard. If there 
are recommendations in the report, 
these must be voted on. 

@ Limit amendments to any motion 
to two, one to the original motion and 
one to the amendment. Beyond that, 
it’s better to start with a new motion. 


The Member 


@ Should not speak without being 
recognized. In formal meetings this 
usually means standing; a 
hand usually sufflces in 
meetings. 


raised 
informal 


@ Speak only so long as what you 
say is in order, proper and relevant. 
@ Never use a meeting floor to 
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make personal remarks about another 
member. 

@ Write out any new business 
which you wish to introduce. A spon- 
taneous, unprepared remark or sug- 
gestion can give the impression that 
the speaker doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. 

@ If you intend to present a mo- 
tion, try to arrange beforehand for 
another member to second it. Unsee- 
onded motions are not only embar- 
rassing but time-consuming. 

® Quickly challenge any amend- 
ments which change the substance of 
the original motion. 

@ Don’t, in an obviously informal 
meeting, become a stickler for parlia- 
mentary rules. 

Meetings can be organized in sev- 
eral ways. This is one suggested way: 
Call to order, reading and approval of 
minutes, reading of communications, 
reports of officers, reports of com- 
mittees, unfinished business, new 
business and adjournment. 

There are ways to liven up credit 
union annual meetings, removing 
them from the dull, pure business 
category, without losing the meeting 
purpose. These are examples of 
proven techniques: 

* Parliamentary debate. Two mem- 
bers or two officers may debate a 
question before the credit union. An 
example is: “Resolved, that a monthly 
board meeting is no longer sufficient 
to handle the affairs of this credit 
union.” One officer can take the 
affirmative side and tell why more 
than one meeting is needed. Another 
can argue for limiting meetings to 
once a month. Then, if necessary, the 
question may be put to membership 
vote. 

*® Symposium. Debates may be too 
formal, so a symposium can be sub- 
stituted. In this, three to five members 
or officers can discuss the topic with- 
out having any pre-assigned stands. 
A possible symposium subject is 
“How can we best expand our credit 
union membership ?” 

* Forum. This includes the mem- 
bership and may follow a debate or a 
symposium. The usual question and 
answer session following a speech is, 
in effect, a forum. 

* Role-playing. Members may act 
out a fictitious loan application scene 
and show how the manager or the 
credit committee handles the problem. 
Some rehearsal and possibly guide 
script can lead to effective demonstra- 
tions. 
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From the managing director 


Every Member Deserves A Newsletter 


ALL it “Your Credit Union 

News,” “The Credit Union 
Bulletin” or most anything else. 
But, whatever you call it, a regular 
publication from your credit union 
to the membership of your credit 
union will pay big dividends in 
added members, more savings, and 
more loans. 

And, it doesn’t have to be a slick- 
paper fancily printed job. It just 
needs to be news of the availability 
of your credit union's services. 
Members need to be encouraged to 
greater savings. They need to be 
told that it actually costs less to bor- 
row from their credit union than to 
use the “buy now, pay later” 
financing methods. They need to 
be reminded of the loan protec- 
tion and life savings insurance fea- 
tures at their credit union. They 
need to be told all those things over 
and over—in many different ways 

but over and over. 


Use Volunteers 


Our credit union members like 
to be a part of the activity of their 
credit union. A few people will ask 
to be used—others wait until they 
are invited. Only a few will turn 
down a credit union assignment to 
do volunteer work. 

Educational committees have be- 
come almost as important as the 
board, credit committee and super- 
visory committee. The educational 
committee can be in charge of the 
newsletter; or you can set up a 
separate committee for it. 

Perhaps some of the employed 
help can work on the newsletter, 
but, by all means, have most of it 
done by the volunteers. 

Give them a budget, give them a 


general direction, and let them 
work out the details. 

In addition to the work they do, 
there will be the benefit of greater 
interest in the credit union on the 
part of these volunteers. 


Inserts 
CUNA Supply has a great many 
interesting, inexpensive leaflets that 
can be included with the bulletins. 
CUNA Mutual has some. Your 
League may have others. 


Impact is a monthly publication 
put out by CUNA particularly for 
the benefit of credit unions, in as- 
sisting them with their own news- 
letters and will have suggestions 
for content. Your League will have 
further helps. Over and above all 
these “helps”, you have the ter- 
rifically important story of your 
own credit union and its indi- 
vidualized services that is the news 
that your members most want to 
hear. 


Tell and Re-tell 

the Credit Union Story 

Credit Union Newsletters, 
mailed to your members’ homes, 
on a regular basis—and monthly is 
not too often—pay dividends in 
healthy growth and in better serv- 
ice to the members in every credit 
union where properly used. Credit 
union members need to be told and 
re-told the story of the credit union 
movement, its philosophy, and of 
the services the credit union offers. 

And don’t forget that prospec- 
tive members might be made into 
members by receiving such a news- 
letter! 


H. Vance Austin 
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CLEANING | 
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This credit union had a 
real job on its hands 
to restore the 


members’ confidence. 
The job has 


been well done. 


FTER World War II, when money 
was loose and autos were scarce, 
many a fast buck exchanged hands. 
One credit union that was victimized 
was City of Portland Employees 
Credit Union in Oregon. Much pain- 
ful publicity resulted, and it took two 
years to get back on the rails. 

By lending money innocently on 
titles to worthless, totally-wrecked 
cars, the credit union sank $30,000 
in fraudulent loans before an alert 
credit committee member pulled the 
emergency cord. One credit union 
member was quickly jailed, a dozen 
others were implicated. The credit 
union went through several convulsive 
changes in its volunteer leadership. 

The crisis was overcome, however, 
in four ways: 

1. Steady, agonizing loan repay- 
ment by the innocent members who 
had fallen prey to the sharpshooter. 

2. Firm rededication to task by 
elected officers and committeemen. 

3. Fulltime office management by a 
treasurer called in to salvage the 
remains. 








Harry Simpson was the first 
to smell a rat. 


UP AFTER A FRAUD! 


1. Waiving of dividends for two 
years. 

Today the credit union has 3100 
members with $1,276,269 assets. 
From a rented office near city hall it 
serves smoothly 
streamlined program. It has com- 
pletely lived down the screaming 
newspaper headlines of late 1949. 

A rather scatterbrained fraud. 
hatched in the mind of a city fireman. 
created this chaos. Wesley Jay Myers 
looked at the postwar car business, 
saw in it a potential oyster, and got 
himself a used-car dealer's license. 
Next he bought up, for a song, titles 
to new cars that had been wrecked, 
some beyond even junk recovery. In- 
surance companies, once they had dis- 
posed of claims agdinst the car and its 
owners, were glad to dispose of the 
titles. 

On these worthless titles Myers bor- 
rowed money from the credit union 
in his own name, quickly running his 
personal lean total to $4000. Then he 
widened ‘his scheme. He would pay 
one of }is fellow firemen $100 to bor- 
row 'aoney on a worthless car title 
and promise to make the ensuing pay- 
ments. Several gullible smoke-eaters 
entered the trap. 

The credit committee was holding 
regular weekly meetings, but Myers 
was too smart to expose his unsus- 
pecting helpers to that scrutiny. He 
instructed his runners to apply for 
loans on days when he knew the com- 
mittee wasn’t meeting. Once dhe ap- 
plication papers wee filled out jw the 


members with a 
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credit union office, it was a simple 
matter to see any three of the five 
committee members, show them the 
apparently valuable title. and get 
quick approval. 

The plan barely got started before 
its smell began to spread. Myers 
welshed on his promise to pay the car 
loans. As payment dates rolled 
around, Myers would stall or write a 
rubber check. Later, after the case 
broke, a bank examiner found a 
credit drawer littered with 
checks drawn on Myers and marked 
by the bank: “Returned—not sufh- 
cient funds.” 


union 


Insurance missing 

As far back as September 17, 1948, 
bank examiners had found fault with 
Myers’ credit union account. On that 
date an examiner noted that Myers 
had three loans totaling $3250.83, but 
the examiner couldn't find an insur- 
ance policy on one car and neither 
insurance nor title on one 1948 
Chrysler. 

Through early 1949, car loans were 
big business for the credit union. It 
rapidly cashed in bonds it had bought 
during the war and converted the cash 
into car loans. 

On September 27, 1949, the board 
faced the first hint of a fraud when 
they discovered that the credit union 
had loaned money on a burned car 
which had a salvage value of $100. 
This loan was to one of Myers’ 
helpers. The board moved to sell the 


parts and get a judgment against the 


member for the balance. 

Not until Myers came around for 
another loan in his own name, how 
ever, did the roof drop on him. Credit 
committee chairman Harry Simpson 
said, “Weren’t you here a week or so 
ago for another car loan?” Myers 
Simpson then 
“What do you need with two cars?” 
Myers said he was running a used car 


said he was. said, 


business. 

Nothing doing, said Simpson. He 
wouldn't approve the loan. Three 
other committeemen, contacted in- 
dividually by Myers, approved it, 
but the racket had reached its last 
stage. 

On October 10, still working with- 
out the discomfort of publicity, the 


board discovered that the credit 


union was in deeper than anyone 


knew. They summoned the chief 
of the fire department, the credit 
union attorney and Myers to a meet- 
ing. Myers freely offered to work his’ 
way out of a jam and transferred titles 
to the credit union on three saleable 
cars which he owned clear. The attor- 
ney was instructed to contact other 
implicated firemen and to try to get 
additional security on their loans. 

Two weeks later, on October 26. 
attorney John Reynolds was author- 
ized to take legal action against every 
borrower in the Myers case. The 
board appointed a committee of five 
to study new loan policies and it flatly 
stopped all car loans until new pol- 
icies were adopted. 

There are no official minutes to 
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show exactly what happened next; 
however, the story hit the Oregon 
Journal on the afternoon of Novem 


ber l 


headline topping a story which men- 


1949, with a black page-one 
tioned a “fraud case involving the 
City Employees Credit Union” and 
said, later, “Whether this ($27,000, 
the estimated car loan total at that 
time) will be enough to ‘break’ the 


(credit) 


union is still a matter of 


conjecture 

According to the newspaper, the 
fraud became known “when officers 
discovered that all the transactions 
involved the same address, though dif 
ferent names were used. It was ad 
mitted,” the paper continued, “that 
the loans were made without any in- 
spection of the automobiles involved.” 

Next day the story was still page 
one in the Journal, quoting the dis 
trict attorney saying he would take 
the matter before the grand jury. 
Credit union president Chester Ehle 
also was quoted, saying the fraud 
would not “break” the credit union 
ind admitting that the credit union 
had had a small run on share ac- 
counts 

Arrested the same day on a forged 
check complaint, Myers said he didn’t 
know where the money had gone. He 
admitted the entire fraud and impli- 
cated eleven other members in a state- 


ment given to officers. 
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Even at that point, however, only 
two days after the story broke, credit 
union president Ehle was predicting 
that the members would repay the 
loans. 


New loan polic ies were announced 
right in the midst of the damaging 
publicity and share withdrawals: Up 
to 60 percent on a new car with 
twenty-four months maximum, up to 
50 percent on used cars with a twelve- 
month maximum; all loans over 
$1000, regardless of security, to be 
reviewed by the board; no more in- 
dividual signing by the credit com- 
mittee; quick consideration to hiring 
a fulltime manager. 


Examiner moves 


Bank examiner Dave G. Bronson 
moved in on November 4, 1949. He 
found that the credit union had loans 
outstanding of $193,000 and _ total 
assets of $212.000 with 1200 mem- 
bers. But he also showed $43,000 
doubtful loans covered by only $15,- 
000 in reserves, leaving share impair- 
ment of $28,000. He said shareholders 
should be assessed this loss propor- 
tionately. Bronson’s boss, Bank Sup- 
erintendent A. A. Rogers, backed up 


this recommendation. 


During November the board came 
up with a repayment schedule for the 
firemen hooked by Myers: 


Monthly 
Loan Balance Payment 
$1000-$1500 $40 
1501- 2000 50 
2001- 2500 60 
2501- 3000 75 

In December, Bank Superintendent 
Rogers met with the board to recom- 
mend a 15 percent assessment against 
shares. Three days later the board met 
with Miss Genevieve Thomas, then 
office manager of the Oregon Credit 
Union League. She said that any 
assessment against shares would be 
unfair because some members had al- 
ready withdrawn shares, leaving those 
who had not withdrawn to bear the 
assessment. She also suggested that 
dividends be postponed until actual 
loss could be determined. By this time 
a special committee to interview ap- 
plicants for fulltime manager re- 
ported two interviews without success. 
Also at this meeting the secretary- 
treasurer resigned and was replaced 
by another director. 

Myers lost his job almost immed- 
iately. He was able to post a $13,000 
bond after pleading guilty to the 
forged check charge, but he remained 
free only until June 22, 1950, when 
he was sentenced to three years in the 
state penitentiary for forgery and 
another three years for obtaining 
money and property on false pre- 
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tenses. The sentences ran concur- 
rently, but Myers was forced to serve 
the full three years. A pre-sentence 
report made public by the trial judge 
said that Myers continued to pass 
worthless checks and transact shady 
auto deals while out on bond awaiting 


$500 recovered 

The only recovery that the credit 
union could make from Myers was 
$500 out of the $5000 car dealer's 
bond which he had been required to 
post. Individual members who made 
the loans for Myers also got some re- 
covery from the bond totaling $3100. 

Most of them did repay their loans, 
paving over $1000 each for a worth- 
less piece of paper and an unwanted 
heap of burned or twisted metal. 
Here’s a box score on their repay- 
ment: 

Number 1 paid two loans in full, 
$735 and $708. 

Number 2 made a settlement with 
the credit union for less than the 
amount due. 

Number 3 paid in full $1363 and 
$1300 

Number 4 paid $1500 and $1222 
at $60 a month. 

Number 5 paid $1280. 

Number 6 was found in a tuber- 
culosis hospital and the credit union 
received a claim check from CUNA 
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Mutual Insurance Society for $3400. 

Number 7 disappeared after pay- 
ing most of his loans of $1722 and 
$1588. 

Number 8 paid $1120. 

Number 9 paid $1270. 

Number 10 declared bankruptcy, 
and the credit union as recently as 
this summer was still getting money 
on this claim. 

Number 11 paid towards his loans 
of $1253 and $1200 before the credit 
union waived interest and accepted 
the full principal payment. 

By annual meeting time in Janu- 
ary, the credit union had a fulltime 
manager hired tentatively, pending a 
by-law which 
credit union membership to any city 


change would open 
employee or credit union employee. 
At the annual meeting on January 9, 
1950, forty-eight members and five 
guests got a thorough airing of the 
loan frauds. Attorney Reynolds said 
that $2000 of the approximate 
$30,000 outstanding had been col- 
lected. Value of the cars, he estimated, 
was $1000. The credit committee re- 
port to the annual meeting showed 
195 meetings during 1949 with 1321 
loans approved for $358,217. 

At that same annual meeting, Pres- 
ident Chester Ehle said that the board 
agreed with the banking department's 
recommendation that no dividend be 
paid. However, he said further that 


These were some of the wrecks on which 
Myers and his accomplices applied for and 
got credit union loans. 


continued growth in 1950 
enable the credit union to pay prob- 
ably 4 percent dividend for 1950 
operations plus a 2 percent dividend 
on 1949 earnings which were tempo- 


rarily withheld. 


would 


One week after the annual meeting, 
the board faced another vacancy in 
the secretary-treasurer post. A direc- 
tor took the job until the fulltime man- 
ager could go to work, becoming the 
third volunteer to hold the post in 
less than two months. 


Lost: one manager 


During January the fulltime man- 
ager began work, but by February 
17 he had submitted a letter of resig 
nation effective February 23. The 
board had no immediate choice but 
to appoint another of its members, 
the fourth in three months, to be 


treasurer. Another immediate step was 
to contact Miss Thomas at the Oregon 
league. where the board got her rec- 


ommendation of Vern W. Talcott. a 
former member of the Postal Employ- 
ees Credit Union and an early-dav 
league leader. 

Talcott was quietly farming eighty 


acres of land outside Portland about 
this time and knew nothing about the 





City Employees Credit Union disrup- 
tion except what he read in the news- 
papers. On February 27, when he 
met with the board for an interview. 
he said the main problem would be to 
dispose of his farm. He was offered 
the job on a half-time basis at $125 
per month. He remained on a half- 
time basis for two months, then took 
over fulltime in May at $225 a month. 

An early move by Talcott was 
to establish a membership handbook 
aimed at informing current members 
and interesting new members. At that 
time the credit union had about 1300 
members. He held a contest to select 
a name for the handbook, awarding 
a $5 share prize to a non-member for 
the suggestion of Dollars and Sense. 

The stickiest problem in Talcott’s 
early days was to convince members 
that the credit union probably would 
not be in condition to pay a dividend 
for at least two years. At the end of 
May 1950 the credit union had shares 
of $168,990 and borrowed money 
totaling $28,000 but only $171 in the 
guaranty fund and $823 in undivided 
earnings. “I told the 
twenty times a day for weeks, explain 


same story 
ing why we couldn’t pay a dividend,” 
Talcott says. “I also had to correct 
the mistaken belief that the credit 
union could make up in 1950 the 
dividend it had waived in 1949.” 

In June, on Talcott’s recommenda- 
tion, the board eased up on one of its 
car loan restrictions, allowing twenty- 
four months instead of twelve on cars 
not more than two years old but hold- 
ing the loan limit at 50 percent of 


book value 


Examination fee 


In August 1950 the board wrote 
Bank Superintendent Rogers asking 
that the credit union not be required 
to pay for an examination that year 
since it had paid for two the previous 
year. Rogers replied briefly, citing 
the law which required an annual 
examination. 

It took eleven months for the credit 
union to get back to pre-fraud size. 


This chart shows how shares dipped 


in and out, how loan volume sagged 
and, by May and June, what differ- 
ence fulltime management was mak- 
ing in credit union affairs: 


Shares 
Month paidin paid out 
July $11,637 $7,365 
August 7.548 4.647 
September 5,326 3,808 
October 6,374 7,091 
Nevember 1,944 26,765 


Shares Loans 
repaid issets 
$33,996 $210,117 
35,834 219,203 
31,341 221,748 
17,614 222,069 
15,709 211,745 
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211,793 
208,937 
180,796 
185,113 
185,172 
201,310 
207,288 
213,027 
214,197 
227,826 


December . 5,357 
January 5 6,500 
February 8.058 
March 2,693 
April : 2.749 
May w 4,321 
June - 5.434 
July . 4,285 
August 7.155 6.556 
September 5,458 2.380 

By the end of September, the board 
was still meeting often but irregularly 
to review loan applications exceeding 
$1000. Its spirit was still cautious and 
humble. Some loans were passed and 
some weren't. One which was not 
passed was an application for $2000 
to clear debts against a member's real 
estate. Security offered was a first 
mortgage on a house and lot. During 
board discussion, it was noted that 
the credit union would have to borrow 
money in order to make this loan, 
and the loan would be made at 4% of 
1 percent a month. The application 
was rejected. 


Caution, caution 


The September board minutes re- 
veal another caution that the under- 
standably gun-shy directors were tak- 
ing. Long before the fraud, they had 
begun a policy of not lending to city 
employees until they had served their 
six-month probationary period of em- 
ployment. In September 1950 one 
policeman applied for a $450 loan 
to pay off a finance company. He 
offered title to his car, which had a 
“book” value of $456. The loan was 
rejected because the member had not 
completed his probationary period. 

On October 19 examiner Bronson 
conducted his annual examination, 
the third in less than two years. 
Again he found a capital impairment; 
he classified $14,000 in loans as 
doubtful of collection and another 
$7565 as estimated loss on other loans, 
totaling $21,565 in classified loans. 
Against this the credit union showed 
reserves of $7706, leaving a capital 
impairment of $13,859. Bronson 
strongly recommended nonpayment of 
a dividend, and Superintendent Rog- 
ers responded with another firm sug- 
gestion that shareholders be assessed 
enough to offset the capital impair- 
ment. 

This was Talcott’s toughest battle, 
fighting off the share assessment and 
retaining the right to pay a dividend 
if the credit union’s earnings allowed 
it. “We kept pushing loans,” he says, 
“and kept borrowing money to make 
more loans. The banking department 
said this wasn’t good business. But 
we were borrowing at 4 percent and 





Located in rented space near the 
City Hall, City of Portland Em- 
ployees Credit Union is comfortably 
within reach of most of its members, 
including the policeman on the 
downtown street or the fireman at 
the station. 


Flanked by the two people who 
knew he could do it, his 80-year- 
plus father and his wife, Vern Tal- 
cott shows little sign of the strain 
that he was under eight years ago 
when he came off a farm to pull the 
credit union out of a fantastic 


fraud. 


lending at 12 percent.” Although the 
board continued to review loan appli- 
cations over $1000, the credit union 
placed no limits on loan size, on 
share deposits or on share with- 
drawals. 

For 1949 and 1950, while these 
loans were being collected, the credit 
union paid no dividends. For 1951 
it paid 2 percent, against the advice 
of the banking department. During 
1952 the credit union had as much 
as $100,000 in borrowed money 
loaned to its members. Lending was 
made easier in late 1950 when the 
board, at Talcott’s recommendation, 
rescinded its earlier rule prohibiting 
loans to members until they com- 
pleted their probationary employment. 


Payroll deduction added 


Two big events of 1953 were instal- 
lation of a bookkeeping machine and 
granting of payroll deduction by the 
city in October. Since that time shares 
have gone up continually so that for 
the month of July this year the credit 
union received $54,000 on 1368 mem- 
bers’ accounts for loan payments and 
savings. 

The credit union should not stop 
advertising, however, because it has 
payroll deduction. Advertising, says 
Talcott, is the key to success. 
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In eight-plus years, these are the 
advertising programs that Talcott has 
used : 

® The original handbook, Dollars 
and Sense, was distributed monthly 
until, says Talcott, “It became too 
much work for two of us in the office 
but not enough work for three.” 

@ Monthly financial statements are 
sent to every city department, to all 
police stations and all fire stations. 

@ During 1956 and 1957 the credit 
union subscribed to CUNA Supply 
Cooperative’s poster-a-month plan; 
posters were put up at every spot 
where ten or more city employees 
might gather. 

® The credit union president, J. M. 
Setterberg, appointed an educational 
committee from the board to recom- 
mend advertising programs. 

@ During the past year the credit 
union has made up a mailing list of 
non-member city employees. Using 
leaflets sold by CUNA Supply, the 
credit union sends monthly mailings. 
This gets credit for bringing the new 
member rate to about one-a-day, 
where it had been for three years 
before falling off earlier this year. 

Talcott sums up his advertising 
formula simply: “Advertise regularly 
and change the format periodically.” 

One machine that makes advertis- 
ing by direct mail to members success- 
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ful is a letter folder. Talcott says that 
their $200 Fold-a-Matic now does in 
two hours what formerly required four 
people a full day. On this machine, 
membership statements are prepared 
quarterly, plus occasional promotional 
mailings. The credit union also now 
owns an Addressograph and a Grapho- 
type machine to cut mailing plates. 
Talcott estimates that the credit 
union has averaged $2500 each of the 
last five years on office machinery 
One bookkeeping machine and an 
adding machine were stolen in De- 
cember 1954, and the full $2820 loss 
was covered by the CUNA bond. 


Likes joint accounts 


Currently the credit union has a 
mail campaign aimed at getting every 
member to sign in his husband or 
wife, either on a joint account or 
separate account. Talcott says, “If 
anything happens to the member and 
the husband or wife is not a member, 
the only thing we can do is give them 
the insurance money. But if they are 
already members, they can transfer 
the insurance to their share account 
and continue to use our complete 
services. 

Another service which the credit 
union now offers is check pro-rating. 
Talcott says, “We have many mem- 
bers who are not overly paid. They 


haven't learned how to handle credit, 
and, because they are city employees, 
it’s easy for them to get credit. Some 
of them get in trouble with easy 
credit. But by then it’s too late for 
us to help them by making loans be- 
cause they aren't able to offer enough 
security for us to lend them the 
money. The banking department 
doesn’t approve of our pro-rating, be- 
cause of the time required and they 
do not consider it credit union busi- 
ness. However, they could stop us 
entirely if we made loans to these 
people without proper security.” 

If it is agreed between the Treas- 
urer and the member his only solution 
is to pro-rate his check, the member 
instructs the city treasurer to send 
his check directly to the credit union. 
He can come to the credit union, cash 
the check and get enough for living 
expenses. The remainder is parceled 
out by the credit union to his cred- 
itors. Talcott spends three days a 
month calculating and writing the 
pro-rated checks. 

Talcott’s biggest fear in City of 
Portland Employees Credit Union is 
that the group, now over $1 million 
in assets and with a fulltime office 
staff of five, will lose contact with the 
individual members. “It looks very 
difficult to me to retain member con- 
tact after you get big.” 
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Donna Stanley, treasurer of Jackson CUNA Mutual and CUNA officials inspect- > 
hristian Church Federal Credit Union in ed the new CUNA Mutual building site 
kson, Ohio, was a principal speaker re during the August meetings. Left to right 
iat a Christian church family life con Orch Edgerton, lrett Ferris, Carl Bowman 
ence. She told how the credit union, or Jack Hartmann, Art Parsons and John 
nized by Reverend Allen R. Huber, serves Moore 
he members of her church. 


Plans for a fiftieth anniver 
sary celebration are being 
made for the 1959 annual 
meeting of the Credit Union 
National Association, which 
will be held in Boston. The * 
Massachusetts credit union 
law was passed in 1909, first 
such law in the United States * 
Here the chairman of the com * 
mittee for the meeting plans, * 
Julius Stone (center), talks PICTURE PAGE x 
over program with two CUNA * 
afhliate presidents, Leonard R * x 
Nixon of CUNA Supply (left) 
and Harold Moses of CUNA * m * 
Mutual oe * * 
tas 
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. League educational spec ialists attended the 
cond innual conference sponsored by 
CUNA August 20-23. Here in the fore 
ground, from left to right, are Bob Lechner 

f CUNA, Al Schoen of Kansas, Bob Hood 

{ Missouri and Jerry Anchors of Alabama 














The second credit union in Idaho to acquire 
its own building is Potlatch No. 1 Federal 
Credit Union of Lewiston. The credit union 
was chartered in 1938 and serves employees 
of a wood products company. 








Instead of taking bankruptcy 


the so-called wage earner plan is being 


promoted by worried creditors, who face 


heavy losses as bankruptcies rise. 


WAVE of alarm is spreading 
among commercial creditors and 
officers of the courts — the personal 
bankruptcy rate in the United States 
is skyrocketing. It has risen every 
year since the war, come fat, come 
lean. Only 7,618 employees took bank- 
ruptcy in 1946; but in 1957, there 
were 59,053 employee bankruptcy 
cases. This is a higher rate, points out 
one shocked government authority, 
than existed during the worst of the 
depression. Who's to blame is one 
question. What to do about it is an- 
other, and probably more important. 

Chapter XIII is the best answer, 
according to some. This method of 
scheduling repayment of debts under 
court supervision, while protecting 
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borrowers from garnishment, is being 
used widely in a few cities. Creditors 
love it. There is now, it appears, be- 
ginning to develop a propaganda cam- 
paign in favor of the Chapter XIII 
procedure as a means of cutting down 
on bankruptcies, with their consequent 
losses to creditors. 

Most credit union officers insist 
that a borrower is better off consoli- 
dating his debts in the credit union 
than he would be either under Chapter 
XIII or taking bankruptcy. Few credit 
unions advise members to take Chap- 
ter XIII. Fewer still advise bank- 
ruptcy. However, as the propaganda 
in favor of Chapter XIII mounts, 
credit union officers should keep them- 
selves informed. At the abc level, they 


should certainly know how Chapter 
XIII works. 

Under this plan, the debtor es- 
capes the pressure of creditors by 
seeking the sanctuary of a federal 
court. In turn, the court takes control 
of the debtor's future earnings, and 
works out a schedule so that creditors 
are paid off systematically, usually 
over a three-year period. 

Because this is a voluntary plan, a 
method of rehabilitation for people 
who are sufficiently anxious to pay 
that they forego the easy way—bank- 
ruptcy the record of success is spec- 
tacularly high. Where most personal 
bankruptcy cases result in no distri- 
bution to any creditor, the 5,643 so- 
called “Chapter XIII” cases concluded 
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in 1957 paid creditors $3,587.000 on 
debts totaling $3,647,000. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that 
the Chapter XIII procedure has been 
part of the federal bankruptcy pro- 
cedure for twenty years, and has 
worked effectively for debtors and 
creditors, its use has been concen- 
trated in relatively few sections of the 
country, and it is still viewed with 
suspicion by many court officers and 
creditors. 

Last year, the Chapter XIII ap 
proach was considered in less than 
one out of five of the personal bank- 
ruptey handled by federal 
Most of these cases were in 
the south, 


cases 
courts, 
where the wage earne! 
payment system has been enthusiastic 
ally promoted by court officers, credi 
tors and attorneys. 

Until recently, at least, many court 
officers in other jurisdictions have 
been reluctant to divert debtors from 
straight bankruptcy to wage earner 
amortization. They fear their courts 
will be converted into collection agen- 
cies, and they resent some of the fees 
which are involved when a debtor 
submits to a Chapter XIII reckoning 

Just how many of these court ofh 
cers have changed their attitude re- 
mains to be seen. Recently the wage 
earner amortization system received a 
solid vote of confidence from the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States. 
an informal group consisting of the 
nation’s top jurists and court officers. 
In addition it received high commen- 
from the 
Committee, the 


Judiciary 
which 


dation House 
committee 


drafts bankruptcy laws. 


New methods needed 

To a degree, at least, this growing 
interest in Chapter XIII may reflect a 
recognition that unorthodox proce- 
dures are needed in order to accom- 
modate our economy to the problems 
which have developed as a result of 
the great increase in the use of per- 
sonal debt. 

Many individuals facing personal 
bankruptcy today are wage earners 
who use credit prudently and in good 
faith, only to find themselves in a 
period of unanticipated adversity. 
Under Chapter XIII they can escape 
the consequences of bankruptcy, re- 
tain their self-respect and obtain sufh- 
cient freedom to discharge their 
obligations in an orderly manner. 

Even before the recent recession, 
personal bankruptcy cases had begun 
taking on ominous proporations. 
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Compared with the increase in the 
volume of consumer credit, bank- 
ruptey losses might still be regarded 
as modest. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that the number of personal bank- 
ruptcy cases progressed steadily in 
the past decade from 12,546 in 1948 
to 59,053 in 1957. Its implications to 
the nation, in a purely economic sense 
were far from trivial. For in 44,449 
cases where individuals had no assets 
in 1957, bankruptcy losses totaled 
$326,000,000. 

In the same decade, the volume of 
consumer credit swelled from $14,- 
398,000,000 to $44,776,000,000; and 
by 1957, individuals were also carry- 
ing more than $75 billion of mort- 
gage debt on their homes. Generally 
the rate of repayment justified the 
confidence of creditors. Nevertheless 
the recent recession caused many 
court officials and creditors to con- 
template the consequences in the 
event of long and extensive unem- 
plovment. 


Court officials impressed 


Where ability to repay has been 
temporarily impaired by misfortune, 
or bad planning, wage earner plans 
are a practical way for the debtor to 
discharge his obligations honorably 
if he so chooses. Perhaps that is why 
court officials who seldom recom- 
mended wage earner amortization in 
the past went along when the Judicial 
Conference adopted a resolution this 
spring urging the administrative off- 
cer of the federal courts to prov ide 
bankruptcy referees and creditors 
with more information about Chapter 
XIII procedures. According to the 
resolution, “a procedure by which a 
debtor, financially involved and un- 
able to meet his debts as they mature, 
works out his involvement and pays 
his debts in full over a period of 
time, is good for his creditors and 
good for him.” : 

In endorsing wage earner plans, the 
Judicial Conference recognized, how- 
ever, that costs can be unnecessarily 
high. The standard five percent com- 
mission specified, in existing law some- 
times results in excessive fees for 
trustees, the Judicial Conference said. 

In recent weeks, the House Judi- 
ciary Committee recommended legis- 
lation allowing the court to scale down 
the trustee’s commission if his earn- 
ings are excessive. At the same time 
the committee reiterated its belief that 
wage earner plans “create an equit- 
able and feasible way for the honest 


and conscientious debtor to pay off 
his debts rather than have them dis- 
charged for bankruptcy.” 


Misgivings about Chapter XIII pro- 
cedures often are rooted in an honest 
concern lest the courts be used to 
“enslave” the debtor. Edwin L. Covey, 
chief of the division of bankruptcy in 
the administrative office of the United 
States Courts, is one of the most en- 
thusiastic partisans of the wage earner 
amortization plans. Even he acknow!l- 
edges, however, that finance com- 
panies and merchants must accept a 
fair share of the responsibility for 
the rise in personal bankruptcies. 

“There never was a time,” Covey 
said recently, “when an employed 
person could buy so much for so 
little down on such free and easy 
credit as usurious types of financing. 
In many cases the merchandise quick- 
ly depreciates in value below the 
point of the balance due. The debtors 
fall behind in their payments and re- 
possessions, deficiency judgments and 
garnishments of wages follow in quick 
succession.” 

Add to this free and easy promo- 
tion of “buy now—pay later” the 
close working partnerships which ex- 
ist between bankruptcy referees, cred- 
it officers, lawyers and even employers 
in some jurisdictions, and it is easy 
to see why some critics of the system 
believe Chapter XIII plans sometimes 
pass beyond the “voluntary” stage to 
a point where workers may have no 
choice but to submit. 


Employers cultivated 


In some areas where plans are used 
extensively, employers have been cul- 
tivated by bankruptcy referees who 
point out the fact that once a wage 
earner plan is set up, the employer 
will not be bothered with creditors 
trying to attach the worker’s pay- 
check. Workers, in turn, have learned 
to fear that they may be fired unless 
they go along with a plan which pre- 
vents the employer from being incon- 
venienced. 


Chapter XIII of the bankruptcy 
laws, which sets up the wage earner 
amortization procedure, was adopted 
by Congress in 1938, although it had 
been used informally in Birmingham, 
Alabama, as far back as 1933. Where 
2 debtor feels he has been cheated, or 
where he doesn’t want to pay, it has 
no application. But its enthusiasts 
feel it is well adapted to the needs of 
a hardpressed debtor who may want 
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to pay and may not actually be in- 
solvent. 

The debtor's decision to use Chap- 
ter XIII may be influenced by his 
lawyer, or by a credit agent, or even 
by the personnel manager in the plant 
where he works. When he decides to 
try it, he files a petition informing the 
court that he is unable to pay his 
debts as they mature. If the referee 
feels his debts can be paid off in the 
three year amortization period, a 
meeting of creditors is arranged. 
When agreement is reached, the court 
takes jurisdiction over the debtor's 
future earnings; a trustee is designat- 
ed to handle the debtor’s funds and 
transmit payments to creditors. 

While the plan is in operation, the 
trustee sometimes secures the wage 
earner’s payment through a payroll 
deduction arrangement with his em- 
ployer. Or he may even claim the 
debtor’s entire paycheck, remitting 
the balance to the debtor after the 
costs and payments have been re- 
moved. Probably this rigid supervi- 
sion is a factor in the highly favorable 
performance statistics piled up by ex- 
isting wage earner plans. Although 
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a third of the 12,000 plans filed last 
year never actually got underway, 
either because the debtor withdrew or 
creditors failed to agree, referees re- 
port that defaults on cases actually 
underway range as low as five percent 
in some areas to a high of twenty per- 
cent in others. Usually the defaults 
resulted from illness or unemploy- 
ment. 


Garnishments boost use 


Records show wage earner plans 
achieve widespread use where state 
law permits garnishment of large pro- 
portions of wage earner paychecks. 
Texas and Pennsylvania, which do not 
permit garnishment, have no Chapter 


XIII cases. In Birmingham, where 
only $50 a month is exempt from gar- 
nishment, the caseload tops 7,000 at a 
time. A full time trustee is employed, 
with 25 clerks handling as much as 
$300,000 a month. 

Wage earner plans also flourish 
where they are aggressively promoted 
by referees, creditors and attorneys. 
In Birmingham, lawyers work on a 
fee schedule which requires them to 


handle Chapter XIII cases for as little 


at $15, depending on size. The aver- 
age Chapter XIII case completed na- 
tionally in 1957 was about $650. Le- 
gal fees would vary from $35 to $100, 
depending on locality. 

Despite the prospect of 100 percent 
payoff, not all creditors are sold on 
wage earner amortization. Even 
though statistics show that in routine 
bankruptcy cases, secured creditors 
average only 60 percent recovery by 
exercising their repossession rights, 
there are many instances where a 
secured creditor prefers to proceed on 
his own. Even unsecured creditors 
sometimes prefer to take their chances 
out of court, rather than wait three 
years for satisfaction. 

Secured creditors travel first class, 
for no plan can get underway without 
their approval. Aside from court and 
attorney fees and taxes, secured cred- 
itors are first in line when payments 
are distributed. 

Unsecured creditors can be dragged 
into a Chapter XIII agreement even 
if they have misgivings. For a plan 
can be approved if it is supported by 
all secured creditors, and by only a 
majority of the unsecured creditors 
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in terms of both number and amount 
While he is waiting to be paid—and 
he does not get his until after the 
secured creditors are dis¢ harged—the 
unsecured creditor can comfort him 
self by recalling that routine bank 
ruptey cases in 1957 paid an average 
of no more than 7.8 percent to the 
unsecured creditors. 

lo an increasing extent, small loan 
companies are overcoming their res 
ervations about wage earner plans. 
Since their notes are secured by chat 
tel mortgages, their approval is re 
quired before a plan to be arranged. 
In the past they have sometimes 
found it uncomfortable to participate 
because the law specifies they cannot 
come in unless they can certify that 
the debt is free of usurious interest 
burdens 

After they cleared the usury hu 
dle, small loan companies faced an- 
other unpleasant fact. Although debt- 
ors are almost always required to pay 
principal in full, frequently the plan 
suspends all interest from the time the 
pay-off schedule gets underway. To a 
great extent, small loan companies 
have now become reconciled to this 
inevitability. As one of the nation’s 
most experienced bankruptcy referees 
puts it, “While we cut them out of a 
lot of interest, we more than make 
up for it in the number of principal 
claims we save for them.” 


The subsequent creditor 


Far behind the secured or unse 
cured creditors who participate in a 
wage earner amortization arrange- 
ment is the “subsequent creditor”. 
He’s the businessman who extended 
credit after the plan was underway. 


Whether he 


deliberately took a chance, he has no 


acted in ignorance, or 


legal redress against a debtor who is 
involved in a Chapter XIII proceed- 
ing. 

On the other hand in areas like 
Birmingham, where the wage earner 
amortization system is highly organ- 
ized, “subsequent creditors” are some- 
times able to induce other creditors to 
amend the plan, so that additional ob- 
ligations are covered, and the pay- 
ment period extended. Clarence All 
good, referee in bankruptcy for Bir- 
mingham once explained, “The plan 
which is conclusive on all parties 
binds not only the past creditors, but 


is equally effective against subsequent 


creditors. 
At one time, Allgood used court 
‘subsequent credi- 


‘ 


orders to restrain 
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Protected by the court from 
garnishment, the wage earner pays off 
his debts at a moderate rate. 


tors” who sought to collect from debt 
ors under the control of his court. 
“We soon found,” he said, “that this 
not only caused the court to do a 





Employees filing bankruptcy, fiscal 
1940 to fiscal 1958 
Employee 
cases 
Number as “o of all 
Year of cases bankruptcies 
1940 56.846 70.4 
194] 12.348 75.2 
1942 10,180 77.1 
1943 27.020 77.8 
1944 15,460 
1945 10.010 
1946 7.618 
1947 9.396 
1948 12.546 
1949 17,772 
1950 22,933 
1951 25,985 
1952 26,527 
1953 31,253 
1954 10.889 
1955 16,163 
1956 18,78 
1957 59.053 
1958 (9 mos.) 52,753 


“a; 











large amount of extra work, but also 
worked a severe hardship on many 
innocent creditors.” 

As a legal instrument to help debt- 
ors and creditors resolve their mutual 
difficulties, Chapter XIII may repre- 
sent the most humane principle yet 
translated into bankruptcy law. 

In reply to those who say wage 
earner plans impose excessive costs 


on debtors, enthusiasts say there can 
be little doubt that expenses are less 
than continued garnishment costs. 
“And compared with the cost of 
financing a debtor’s obligations for a 
three year period through a small loan 
company, the cost in Chapter XIII is 
only a fraction,” Covey boasts. 

Whatever the amount of debt, filing 
fees are $30, payable in installments. 
Attorneys’ fees, ranging up to $100 
according to the amount of debt, also 
may be spread through the period of 
administration. Trustees’ office ex- 
pense adds another $1 to $1.50 per 
month to the debtor’s load. Finally, 
there is the trustee's fee, equal to 5 
percent of the amount paid under the 
plan, and another 1 percent which is 
divided between the referee's salary 
and expense funds. A study covering 
182 plans completed in Kansas City 
last year showed costs incurred by 
debtors accounted for somewhat more 
than 18 percent of the funds collected 
by the trustee. 

Where and how can these fees be 
reduced? Now in the legislative ma- 
chinery is a bill scaling down the 
trustee’s commission, when circum- 
stances permit. But neither Covey nor 
any other authorities believe that 
other costs can be eased. 

In fact, says Clarence Allgood, 
“While it is vital to the success of 
debtor cases to keep the costs of such 
cases to a reasonable figure, the cost 
should never be so low that an indi- 
vidual could file a wage earner peti- 
tion and in effect group and refinance 
his obligations at a lesser cost than 
he could arrange through regular 
credit sources. 
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Training New Leaders 

Some of our directors are worried 
about what will happen to our credit 
union when they retire from active 
service on our board. How are we 
going to find new board members and 
committeemen to replace our outgoing 
team? And, still more important, what 
ean we do to train our future leaders 
so that they will be better prepared 
for their oncoming responsibilities? 

ANSWER: 

Finding new leaders and training 
them are among the many important 
duties of every board of directors. 
There are two reasons why it’s a good 
idea to make the selection of new 
leaders a continuous process. One is 
that an experienced director or com- 
mitteeman may die or resign unex- 
pectedly. Another reason is that ro- 
tating board and committee duties 
among the membership helps to make 
better members out of those who have 
served because of their improved 
understanding and appreciation of 
credit union principles and operating 
problems. 

While rotation of board and com- 
mittee members is useful, it would be 
impractical to deprive the member- 
ship of the benefits of a certain 
amount of continuity. It is for this 
reason that many by-laws provide for 
the annual election of approximately 
one-third of board members and 
committeemen. This method of 
gradual change makes it possible for 
many members to obtain leadership 
experience. And, at the same time, 
the incoming directors and commit- 
teemen are able to learn from their 
fellow-officials who have already 
served for one or two years. 

Selecting prospective board and 
committee members can be handled 
in three ways. One is selection by the 
board. A second is selection by a spe- 
cially appointed committee. And a 
third manner of finding future credit 
union leaders is by asking for 
volunteers. 

Interest, good-will and the amount 
of time which a prospective director 
or committeeman can give to a credit 
union assignment, are usually the 
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principal criteria used by boards or 
nominating committees. But an able 
and interested member who has many 
other outside activities should not be 
considered as disqualified from serv- 
ing on the board or a committee just 
because of these activities. Many of 
the most effective directors and com- 
mitteemen participate in civic, church 
and other community activities. And 
if they are willing to serve and say 
that they can find the time to assume 
credit union responsibilities, then the 
membership should not be deprived 
of the benefit of their experience and 
leadership. 

Here are several suggestions for 
training future leaders in credit union 
responsibilities: A steadily growing 
number of state and _ provincial 
leagues provide study courses, dis- 
cussion groups and seminars. Some 
of these are held in conjunction with 
university and college teaching pro- 
grams. And the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association conducts an an- 
nual two-week summer school in 
Madison, Wisconsin, especially de- 
signed to prepare career credit union 
people for more effective credit union 
service. 

For detailed information concern- 
ing the leadership training program 
in your area, write to your state or 
provincial league. And the CUNA 
Education Department in Madison, 
Wisconsin, will be glad to provide 
details concerning the career training 
program at the CUNA School for 
Credit Union Personnel. 

One of the most effective and least 
expensive methods of training future 
board and committee members is to 
invite them to attend monthly board 
and chapter meetings. 


Encouraging Co-Signers 
There seems to be a growing feeling 
among our members that they do not 
like to be co-signers and they do not 
like to ask each other to co-sign for 
them. Is there anything we can do 
about this? 


ANSWER: 
Co-makers play an important role 


in credit unions. Without them, many 
a provident and productive loan 
would be impossible. The co-maker’s 
willingness to share the borrower's 
burden by pledging his assets, exem- 
plifies the spirit of mutual self-help 
and the idea of brotherhood so deeply 
rooted in the credit union movement. 

But credit union use of co-makers 
varies. Some use them extensively. 
To do so, they develop a substantial . 
educational program designed to en- 
courage membership appreciation for 
the opportunities of helping fellow- 
members through co-signing as one 
of the privileges of membership. 
Usually this involves a_ carefully 
planned program in which all direc- 
tors, committeemen and employees 
participate. Those with the most 
effective co-signer programs, begin 
their educational activities at the ini- 
tial interview when the prospect 
applies for membership. “Our mem- 
bers take pride in being able to co- 
sign notes,” says one treasurer. “Fre- 
quently we have to discourage overly 
eager co-signers from overextending 
themselves in their generosity.” 

Other credit unions use co-signers 
only in exceptional cases, such as 
loans to minors and retired people. 
They believe that the reasons which 
made co-signers so necessary during 
the 1920’s and 1930’s no longer pre- 
vail today. Economic conditions have 
changed, they point out. Hard con- 
sumer goods such as refrigerators, 
freezers, electric ranges and cars are 
now in possession of most credit 
union families. Many of these items 
lend themselves readily as security 
for small credit union loans. “Such 
loans combine an appraisal of the 
member’s character and his material 
goods,” says one experienced credit 
unionist. “I consider co-signers on 
the same level in the field of collateral 
with the horse and buggy in the field 
of transportation.” 

But a trend toward fewer co-mak- 
ers does not make them less impor- 
tant. Because there remain numerous 

(Continued on page 31) 
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LATEST CONSUMER FINANCES SURVEY SHOWS 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL DEBT 


A! the end of 1957, consumers had 
£ financial assets equal to four 
times their liabilities, the Federal Re- 
serve Board finds. 

More significantly, the number of 
consumers with personal debt was 
rising, even during the period in early 
1958 when average debts were drop- 
ping. In 1955 some 58 percent of fam- 
ilies had personal debts; in 1958 there 
were 62 percent with personal debts 
The rise was steepest during 1956. 

he relationship between assets and 
net worth of 4 to | reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board does not ac- 
curately indicate net worth. Financial 
asseis only are evaluated. This omits 
other areas where consumer invest- 


ment is heavy: homes, farms, pension 


1953 1958 


PERCENTAGE 
WITH PERSONAL DEBT 





plans, retirement programs, unin- 


corporated businesses, automobiles 
and other property, Counting only 
financial 
$630 mortgage 
debts among liabilities, they owed 
$155 billions. 

The picture is greatly distorted 
however by dealing in totals and 
averages. Two-fifths of the financial 
assets reported consists of stocks and 
bonds of corporations; these are held 
mostly by families in the top income 
group. Another fifth consists of U.S. 
government obligations other than 
savings bonds, again held mainly by 
the upper group. 


assets, consumers owned 


billions. Including 


Getting down to liquid assets 


which includes savings in banks, 


credit unions and savings and loan 
associations; checking accounts and 
savings bonds—the picture is differ- 
ent. Here you find 25 percent of 
families have no liquid assets, and the 
figure changes little from year to year. 
Another 17 percent have up to $200 
and another 14 percent have between 
$200 and $500. Thus 56 percent of 
families have up te $500 of savings. 
Another 22 percent have between 
$500 and $2,000. Thirteen percent 
have from $2,000 to 5,000. This 
leaves 11 with more than 
$5,000. 

Of course liquid assets and net 
worth are not the same thing. Many 
of these families are better off than 
the savings figures look. Real estate 


percent 
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26% hove no liquid assets! 
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“4,600 accounts—and Burroughs Accounting Machines 


complete our monthly trial balance in a day!”’ 
says J. H. Friedman, Treasurer-Manager, The Pannonia Federal Credit Union, Philadelphia, Pa. 


And that’s just a sample of Burroughs Sensimatic speed! 
Listen to what else Mr. Friedman has to say about 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines: 


e “As many as 1,000 members come in each 
Monday, yet our 4 Sensimatics handle 
all transactions rapidly, accurately and 
smoothly. Speed is assured because a mem- 
ber’s share and loan ledger, passbook and 
a journal are posted in the same operation. 


Speed 


Simplicity « “All the operator does is index the correct 
figure, touch the motor bar, and the Sensi- 
matic accounting machine does the rest— 
all the computations are automatic. 


To round out their modern operation with the most up-to-date micro- 
filming equipment, too, The Pannonia Federal Credit Union 
installed a Burroughs Micro-Twin. Result: Savings in time, filing 
space and complete record protection. 
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Accuracy e ““The Sensimatic makes it possible to return 
members’ ledgers to the tray immediately 
after a transaction, without the complica- 
tion of later verification, reconciling and 
then re-filing. 


Versatility e ‘In preparing our monthly trial balance, we 
use the versatile Sensimatic as a multiple- 
total adding machine for listing loan and 
share amounts and balances.” 


Imagine having these advantages at work on your credit 
union accounting! Why not get the full story and a 
demonstration. Just call our branch, or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM's 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Thirty-seven percent have no 


sub- 


between 25 


next group there is a 
improvement: 
and 34 there are 26 percent with no 
savings. But improvement does not 
continue at the same rate: between 
still 21 percent 


After that, the 


IS and 54 there are 
with no liquid assets. 
percentage rises again. 

Obviously, there is a close relation 
hetween liquid assets and income. 
Those who have no liquid assets con- 
stitute 62 percent of those in the 


under-$1,000 income class. They are 


45-54 55-64 65 and over 


3) percent of the $1,000-$2,000 
group. Rapidly the percentage goes 
7 percent at $2-3000, 32 per- 
cent at $3-4000, 25 percent at $4- 
5000. 16 percent at $5-6000, 10 per- 
cent at $6-7500, and 2 or 1 percent 
above that. The indications are that 


people are interested in saving, and 


down 


save when income permits. 
Debt increases as income increases, 
the Federal Reserve studies have 
established. But it declines 
advancing age. 


firmly 


with Since income 


normally rises with age, indebtedness 
reaches a peak somewhere around 
age 35. Those with no debt are com- 
monest among the youngest (18-24) 
and the oldest (55-64 and 65 and 
25 and 34 only 18 


» 
over). Between 


percent report no debts. 





Discuss the 1960 Credit 


cational “ommiuttee, 
right away 


first to receive a supply 


distribution time draws near. 


hecked 
National 
union calendar are clear 


what a 


credit union 


questions most often asked about 


inions 
Available in three styles—a J 
Home Calendar with daily 1 
memo space, and two differ ' 
ent sized poster calendars 
ill with your imprint 


—_> i” 
OBTAIN COMPLETE DETAILS 
MAIL COUPON NOW! r 








* all new! * completely revised! | 
your CREDIT UNION CALENDAR ; 


Union Calendar 
at the next meeting of your Board or Edu 
then place your order 
That way you'll be among the 
and you'll avoid 
the last-minute problems that arise when 


Copy for this exclusive calendar has been 
ind cleared by the Credit Union 
Association. In the 1960 credit 
explanations of 
credit union is and how it operates, 
ilong with timely suggestions on using the 
ind the answers to 50 of the 


credit 
Fees ee Ss SS SS SS SSeS ee ee 


OSBORNE-KEMPER-THOMAS, INC. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Please send me complete details about the 1960 
i Credit Union Calendar. 
i NAMI 

CREDIT 


ADDRESS 


YOUR NAME HERE 


PLAN AHEAD— PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


@ FULL-COLOR COVER ILLUSTRATION 
@ TWO-COLOR CALENDAR PADS 





UNION 


Lee e eee ee eee ee eee ee oe 


Bankers split 
on mutual issue 


NEWL) 


4. 


officers of the 
Bankers Association 
told the press late in September that 
they thought their approach to the 


elected 


American 


tax equality” question should be to 
seek higher tax-exempt reserves for 
commercial banks. 

The 


convention, at which a group of com- 


statement followed a_ hecti: 
mercial bankers campaigned for the 
expulsion of mutual savings banks 
from the association. 

Headed by Arthur 
president Long 


Roth, bank 
Island, this 
group waged a noisy campaign for 


from 


some months prior to the convention, 
gathering pet'tions and making state- 
ments attacking the mutual savings 
banks 

To expel the mutuals from the as- 
Roth’s 


muster a two-thirds vote. 


needed to 
Actually, 
the vote fell short of a simple major- 


sociation, group 


ity by just one percentage point. Pre- 
viously the ABA executive commit- 
tee has voted 74 to 16 against expul- 
sion. 

Mutual savings banks do business 
in 17 states, but are concentrated in 
the northeast. Like savings and loan 
associations, they pay federal income 
taxes; but like savings and loans, 
they are premitted to deduct sub- 
stantially larger reserves than com- 
mercial banks. Hence their tax pay- 
ments are relatively small, and their 
dividends on savings relatively high. 

Observers at the ABA convention 
reported two impressions: the small 
banks were much more strongly. in 
favor of expulsion than the big banks, 
and much of the strength of this feel- 
ing was fed by resentment against 
savings and loan associations in areas 
where mutual savings banks do not 
operate. 

Credit unions, like savings and 
loans, did not figure directly in this 
controversy, but some of the anti- 
savings bank group, especially Roth, 
are known to be bitterly anti-mutual 
and anti-co-op. Roth, president of the 
Franklin National Bank of Long 
Island, was quoted by the New York 
Times recently as saying that in a 
free enterprise economy there is no 
room for cooperative thrift institu- 
tions, lumping together savings and 
loan associations, credit unions and 
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® Especially for 


for Christmas ... midi 
this full-color 

CREDIT UNION 

CHRISTMAS 

GREETING 


You'll be proud to mail this Christmas 
greeting which combines beautiful full 
color “ornament” illustrations, appropri 
ate words of greeting, an inspirational! 
credit union message, and the imprinted 
signatures of your choice. 


Printed on one side of 8% x 10%” sheet 
of distinctive embossed-finish paper. Ac 
cordion folded to fit standard envelope 


HOW TO ORDER 

Indicate quantity of Christmas greeting 

sheets and envelopes needed. For signa 

ture imprint copy, include standard-size PRICES 

personal signatures written in black ink (including greeting, ‘ us 

on white paper within an area 5'4" wide signature, imprint, ee , , Signatures 

by 2%" deep. To assure delivery by mail- and envelope) of Your Choice 

ing time, your order must be received not 100 — $ 9.00 1000 — § 36.00 

later than November 25. 250 — 13.00 2500 — 85.00 
500 — 22.00 5000 — 160.00 


Imprinted Here 


{li prices are “net (mo discounts plus shipping charges 
Non-effiliated cre lit unions add 25% 








for the NEW YEAR... 
1959 Pocket Calendars 


Don’t delay another day! Order your imprinted two-color 


pocket calendars now so you'll have them in time for early 
distribution. Make certain that your member carries your 
pocket calendar, because it’s one of the strongest reminders 
you can give him. 


Decide on your imprint copy (4 lines maximum) and 
quantity now, then mail your order right away to avoid the 
rush. Allow three to four weeks for delivery. Enclose sample 
of previous imprinted calendar, if available. 


PRICES of calendar cards, imprinted with four lines of type 
matter in imprint space: 


100 — $3.45 1,000 $12.00 10,000 — 8 80.00 
250 — 5.15 2.500 24.75 25.000 — 180.00 
500 — 7.55 5,000 44.05 (Plain: $10 per M) 


til pric a et " coun pins shipping charges 


| credit unions add 


CUNA Supply Cooperative 
BOX 333, MADISON, WIS. « BOX 800, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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ceping Posted 


ON CUNA 


The CUNA program and services are 


SERVICES 





planned on the basis of consultation 


between League officers and staff, national board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
and strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices; some are available directly. The annual services conference, to 
which all Leagues are invited in order to reevaluate program, is scheduled for 


December 2 to 5 in Madison 


RESEARCH STAFF 


Bertram Levin, economist with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las, has been appointed director 
of research. He will join the 
CUNA staff November 1. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Operation Impact material for 
1959 becomes available during 
November. “Blueprint for Prog- 
ress”’ helps credit unions plan 12- 
month program. (Kent Francis, 
dlrector ) 


EDUCATION 

New credit committee film strip 
available this month. Staff will be 
working during November in 
Maryland, Iowa, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Ohio, California and Wis- 
consin. (John Bigger, director). 


ORGANIZATION 


The coming Volunteer Organizers 
Contest opens January 1. Staff 
has helped leagues with volun- 
teer organizer training in four 
states, more coming. New leaflet 
available to help organize church 
groups. (Bob Dolan, director). 


INSURANCE SERVICES 


Bonding department’s loss preven- 
tion specialists will be working in 
Vermont, Illinois, Maryland and 
Missouri during November. (Stan 
Harris, director). 


CREDIT UNION BRIDGE 


January issue now being readied 
for membership distribution at 
or in connection with annual meet- 


ings. (Dick Giles, editorial direc- 
tor). 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 


Provides advertising materials of 
any kind, on order, for leagues, 
credit unions, or other groups in 
the movement. Do you need a 
program to build membership? 
Loans? Share accounts? (Phil 
Davies, director). ° 


WORLD EXTENSION 


28 new credit unions reported in 
Mexico, Australia, West Indies, 
etc. You can help this program by 
inviting interested foreign stu- 
dents to your home, employing 
them in your credit union office. 
League participation in orienta- 
tion program needed. (Olaf Spet- 
land, director). 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 


Plans progressing for legislative 
conference in Washington Febru- 
ary. CUNA February quarterly 
meeting will take place in Wash- 
ington, include congressional din- 
ner. Dates not firm, but League 
planning for this should now be 
moving. (Dave Weinberg, direc- 
tor). 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


With Credit Union Day past, film 
“A Penny Saved” becomes useful 
for showing in schools, business 
meetings, annual meetings, mem- 
ber education programs, TV, etc. 
School study guide to go with it 
available soon. Also: historical 
exhibit being prepared for league 
annual meetings next January. 
(Warren Lutey, director). 


EXECUTIVE 
The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing director 
in charge of the Madison office. Bob Ingram is Canadian manager in Hamilton. 
The Washington office is under the direction of Hubert Rhodes. 


For Complete Details 
About CUNA SERVICES 
WRITE TO: 


Credit Union National Association, Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin * Hamilton, Ontario 















mutual savings banks. By waging a 
relentless campaign of _ litigation. 
Roth has succeeded in preventing 
New York City banks from spreading 
to Long Island suburbs and has es- 
tablished the right of commercial 
banks to use the word “savings” in 
their advertising. His bank has ab- 
sorbed fifteen other Long Island 
banks through merger, and now has 
assets of approximately half a billion 
dollars. The Controller of the Cur- 
rency has ordered Roth to negotiate 
no more mergers for a year and a 
half. 

Mutual savings banks are over 100 
years old in the United States. They 
were set up to accept the savings of 
working people in small amounts, and 
often bear names to express this pur- 
pose, such as Dime Savings Bank and 
Emigrants Savings Bank. Mutual 
savings banks helped organize the 
American Bankers Association when 
it was established in 1875. Like sav- 
ings and loan associations and credit 
unions, they are owned by their cus- 
tomers. They issue no stock and pay 
no dividend, except on savings ac- 
counts. Investing principally in home 
mortgages, they average a higher re- 
turn than commercial banks get on 
their commercial loan and bond in- 
vestments; hence they pay more on 
savings and have recently attracted an 
increasing share of personal saving 
in their area. 

Like savings and loans, their con- 
centration on mortgage loans makes 
them less liquid than commercial 
banks, and they are authorized to set 
up larger reserves than commercial 
banks. Up to the time that the war- 
time tax schedule went into effect. 
this made little difference in the com- 
petition for savings; but since the 
present tax rate on corporations has 
apparently become frozen, and the 
savings growth trend has steadily 
favored savings and loan and mu- 
tuals, commercial bankers have 
grown increasingly restive. Advertis- 
ing campaigns attacking savings and 
loan associations have appeared 
under the sponsorship of state bank- 
ing associations, and an officer of the 
National Tax Equality Association 
testified last month that half his 6,500 
members are bankers. 

The vote of the ABA delegates was 
1,520 against expulsion to 1,445 in 
favor. Among those voting against 
expulsion were 447 mutual savings 
banks. After the convention, however, 
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the new president of the ABA, Lee P. 
Miller said the official association 


policy for the coming year will be ° Does it pay to buy for cash ? 
to work for higher tax-free reserves . p z 
Posieg comets Saale a pet a family uses the credit union 
with sav ings Danks. 
WHAT ABOUT IT? ¢ How to shop for credit, compare rates 
(Continued from page 25) 2 
instances in which trust and confi- . Personal history of a loan shark 


dence of a co-signer are the only 
security which a member can offer 6 Inflation and thrift 
his credit union to meet its statu- 

tory requirements. Through emphasis 
upon the uniqueness of credit union 
services, the members retain that 


ouins “ok Samael ahi wiles ..» these and many other features in the 


them willing to meet emergencies by 


pledging their asets as curity for | JANUARY “MEMBERSHIP ISSUE" 
ME A of The CREDIT UNION BRIDGE 


League annual meeting, Hotel Senator, 
Sacramento. 

November 10-15—CUNA and affiliates’ ia 
quarterly meetings, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, G fi b 
Pittsburgh. November 13, 10 a.m., joint ive a copy 0 every nein er 
board meeting. November 14, 9 a.m., 
CUNA Mutual board; 2 p.m., CUNA Sup- / cx = 
ply board. November 15, 9 a.m., CUNA at anndd. aa: <a > 
executive committee. SE & ‘ } 7A 

November 20-23—Missouri Credit Union 


League annual meeting, Sheraton-Jefferson meeting tine s ~N + op be n ( 








Hotel, St. Louis. ; _J \ i PI \ 

January 25—Utah State Credit Union ee a re \ if [ 

League annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt The January “membership issue CN aa \ A { 
Lake City. a. ae for °59 will be filled with facts that r y ; / =, LA, 

February 12-13—Credit Union League of * dn to hele hi . : 2 INSP f i i 
Manitoba Ltd. annual meeting, Mar!- your member needs to help him ge 1 |! Zohesks | oS .\ 
borough Hotel, Winnipeg. the most for his dollar. It’s sound i / ie 

February 21-22—Federacion de Coopera- information and advice, based on } ; 2 8s 
tivas de Credito de Puerto Rico annual ne ) | | he TF { 
acsien. current conditions — a valuable \ | / 

February 26-28--Ontario Credit Union guide to solving family money } i 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, prol lems | | 
Toronto 4 a t. yd 4 A 

March 6-7—North Dakota Credit Union PROMPT DELIVERY CAN BE ASSURED ON = — re \ Wy = 4 
League annual meeting, Memorial Build- ORDERS RECEIVED UP TO DECEMBER 15. ~W > ~ + 
ing, Jamestown. —— 


March 9-11—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan annual meeting, Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Regina. 

March 13-14 — New Mexico Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hilton 
Hotel, Albuquerque. 

March 14—Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport. 

March 19-22 — Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton. 

March 20-21—Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Jubilee Auditor- 
ium, Calgary. 

March 20-21 — Rhode Island Credit 
} Union League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
| Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 21 — Maryland Credit Union 

\ League annual meeting, Lord Biltmore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

March 27-28 — Aahioan Credit Union 

League annual meeting, Tucson. 

April 246 — Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House 
Hotel, Baton Rouge. 





Fill in and mail to: m 


CREDIT UNION BRIDGE « Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


Box 800, Hamilton, Ontario 


Please send us copies NOTE: To up handling of orders, no 
“ niess 


of the January issue. tcnowledvement w made w re- 


Enclosed is our check for $ See ber cnap See SS Oe Sy saan 


per co for | to 19 copies. 


° . Please send check with your order to 
January copies ordered by: save work and postage at both ends.) 
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are you giving 
him the key? 


DOES YOUR CREDIT UNION INVITE 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, AND THEFT 


More and more cases of burglary, robbery, theft, and hold-up are being 


reported. Your credit union may 


next—unless you practice effective 


loss preve nition Here are some suggestions: 


® Keep cash on hand at a minimum at all times. Take special pre- 
cautions when you bring larger-than-average amounts of cash to the 
credit union for check cashing or other special purposes. 
Make bank deposits at regular intervals. Review the laws and bylaws 
that govern the operation of your credit union. Use armored car 


service if your situation warrants. 
Restrictively endorse or stamp all checks “For Deposit Only” 


as they are received. 


as soon 


Urge officers or employees to turn in credit union money promptly 


—not carry it around. 


Use a modern steel safe, locked file cabinets, and other similar equip- 
ment to protect money and valuable papers that must be kept in the 


office. 


If “fringe” services are increasing your funds on hand, ask yourself 
if they’re worth the danger of physical harm or death to your officials 


and employees. 


Your credit union can be protected against future losses with a bond limit 


of 100% of the credit union assets 
optional coverage if total assets are $1,000,001 or more) 


up to $1,000,000 (or $2,000,000 
Compare this 


with your present protection, and request complete details now. 


Write for 576 Bonding Folder. Send your request to: 


UNDERWRITTEN BY 


emat. 
~ ae TS 


x 


CUNA Insurance Services 


BONDING 


MADISON, WISCONSIN - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


April 3-4—IIlinois Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
April 3-4 Massachusetts CUNA Asso 


ciation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 


Kentucky Credit Union 
ial meeting, Irvin Cobb Hotel, 

Paducah 
April 8-11 


League 


Oklahoma Credit Union 
Oklahoma Bilt 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

April 9-11 


Leag fue’ 


annual meeting, 


Nebraska Credit Union 


annual meeting, Sheraton-Fon 
tenelle, Omaha 
April 10-11 


League annual meeting, 
Montgomery 


Alabama Credit Union 
Whitley Hotel, 


32 


April 10-11 Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lamar Community 
Building, Lamar. 

April 10-1] District of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington. 

April 10-11 Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Willard Hotel, 
Klamath Falls. 

April 10-11 
League annual 
Hutchinson. 

April 10-11—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis. 

April 10-12—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 


Kansas Credit Union 
meeting, Baker Hotel, 


April ll Vermont Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, 
Montpelier. 

April 16-18 Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Penn-Sher 
aton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

April 16-18 North Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel Char 
lotte, Charlotte. 

April 17-18 Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hot Springs. 

April 17-18—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Municipal Auditorium, 
Pocatello. 

April 17-18 Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta. 

April 17-18—Minnesota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, St. Paul Hotel, St 
Paul. 

April 17-19--Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Cincinnati Music Hall, 
Cincinnati. 

April 18-19 West Virginia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Huntington. 

April 23-25 Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke. 

April 24-25—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Rapids. 

April 24-25 Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, De 
troit, 

April 24-25 South Dakota Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Evans 
Hotel, Hot Springs. 

June 4-7—New York State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Laurels Country 
Club, Monticello. 

June 12-13—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Leopold Hotel, 
Bellington. 

June 19-20 Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Northern Hotel, 
Billings. 

September 17-19—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Robert 
Meyer, Jacksonville 

October 9-10—Wisconsin Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Northland, 
Green Bay. 


Cedar 





CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: very reasonable. NCR ac- 
counting machine, class A2209--623 loan and 
share posting, 20 totals. Excellent condition 
Write Rex D. Lieyd, Buffalo Telephone Em- 
plovees Credit Union, 474 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





Sratemeny REQUI 


Code, Section 233 R- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF The 
Credit Union Bridge. published monthly at Kable 


Printing Co., Mt. Morris, Il., for September 17, 1958 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
managing editor. and business managers are: Publisher 
Richard Y. Giles, Box Madison, Wisconsin 
Editor, Richard Y. Giles, Box 481, Madison, Wis 
consin; Business manager, J. Orrin Shipe, Box 43! 
Madison, Wisconsin 

The owner is: Credit Union National Association, 
Box 431, Madison. Wisconsin 
he known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 

security holders owning or holding | percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are; none 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the afflant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 


bona fide owner 
RICHARD Y. GILES 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of 
September. 1958 
SEAL) ALMA BERGE, 
(My commission expires Dec. 6, 1959) 
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“Matter Touch 
accounling 


Underwood Sundstrand Master-Touch credit union machine 





Master-Touch speeds credit union accounting 
with the world's simplest number-printing keyboard! 


Just 10 keys handle all figure entries with 
Underwood Sundstrand Master-Touch. This gives 
operators easy touch control. Because there’s no 
need to watch the keyboard, there’s no head swing, 
no eye strain to cut efficiency. It’s a wonderfully 
fast, accurate posting method. 


There are more time-saving features, including: 


Automatic computing — as a by-product of post- 
ing, the machine computes and prints the number 
of fully paid shares. 


Automatic error protection — machine proof as- 


sures posting of accurate balances and posting to 
the right accounts. 

Automatic summary of work — as a by-product 
of posting, the machine accumulates all essential 
general ledger figures—with automatic totals. This 
simplifies your records for easy auditing and ex- 
amination. 

Automatic operation — Underwood Sundstrand 
programming elimmates special key depression. 
You enter figures the machine does all of the 
rest. Call Underwood or write Underwood Corpo- 
ration, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


wmmMcermvwOoec!] MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 



















RALPH J. TOOMEY 
TREASURER 


Are your members aware of CUNA Mutual 
services? Why not clip and mail the coupon 
for free promotional literature describing 
Loan Protection and Life Savings Insurance 
for distribution within your membership. 





l. H. EMPLOYEES LOUISVILLE 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Where 1700 Employees share $340,000 
in Self-Made-Security 


“When the members of our Credit Union here at 
International Harvester borrow and save they do so 
without worry. They know that the $1,000,000 loaned 
in our 242 years of organization has been covered to 
the penny against the borrower's death or total and 
permanent Tisability by CUNA Mutual Loan Protection 
Insurance. They also realize the advantage of having 
life insurance equal to their savings, up to $2,000, also 
a CUNA Mutwual service offered at no additional 
member cost. 


We feel that these services do a great job in selling 
I. H. employees on their credit union's ideals 
and services.” 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Please send me complete free literature describing 


CUNA MUTUAL'S C) Life Sevings Insurance 


C) Loan Protection Insurance 


Number of credit union members 


NAME TITLE 
STREET OR RFD 


city STATE OR PROV 
CREDIT UNION 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 
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